


For years, Sears has been chal- 
lenging some of the toughest roads 
in the world on passenger car tires. 
Sears Steel-Belted Radials. 

Roads like the brutal 832 miles 
of rocky, rutted desert at Baja, 
Mexico. We finished first-in-class, 
five times. 

Roads that wind and twist and 
can tear a tire to shreds, like the 
3,945 mile roads of the East African 
Safari. Again, first-in-class. 

Or the 2,000 year old roads in 


Greece, where we finished among 
the top in the Rally of the Acrop- 
olis, one of the toughest in Europe. 

These roads were tough. But 
perhaps of equal importance were 
roads that we all drive, American 
highways. That's where Sears Steel- 
Belted Radials have been driven 
over 70,000 miles on a car like 
yours. The mileage you get de- 


pends on how you drive. 

The Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 
Built with two, tough steel belts 
and a radial design to dig in and 
hold the road. 

Available at Sears retail stores 
and in the catalog. 

The Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 
Proven on some of the toughest 
roads in the world. 



Sears 
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Radial Design 
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Something special 
you can get from 
your Pocket camera - 


Pocket 
color slides. 





Show them big and brilliant 
with a pocket Carousel projector. 





Did you know that the same little Pocket camera that 
gives you big. beautiful snapshots can also give 
you dazzling slides? 

Next time, drop in a cartridge of 110-size 
Kodachrome-X or Kodak Ektachrome-X film and 
see what you get. Pocket slides that aren’t much 
bigger than your thumbnail but project big and 
brilliant on your screen. 

To show them at their best, there’s the Kodak 
pocket Carousel projector. It’s only a little over 
8 inches square. Vet the slide d ay holds 120 slides! 

( You can also show your Pocket slides on a 2x2 
projector using special slide adapters and, preferably, 
a 2>A or 3-inch lens.) 

See the Kodak pocket Carousel projector at your 
photo dealer’s. There are three models and a choice 
of automatic features. From less than $100. 



Kodak pocket Instamatic'cameras. 
Kodak pocket Carousel projectors. 





Only Remington 
makes this guarantee 

If you don’t love us, 
you have a year 
to return us.* 



What has convinced Reming- 
ton you’ll love us so much you 
won’t be back to us in a year? 

Our Replaceable Blades help 
you to keep getting a close, com- 
fortable shave every time. 

Our Comfort Head has tiny 
slot openings to trap your beard, 
but not your skin. 


Our Comfort Dial lets you 
dial a shave from tough to ten- 
der, depending on the kind of 
beard you have. 


N o wonder we’re so confident. 

Replaceable Blades. Comfort 
Head. Comfort Dial. 

These are the reasons we be- 
lieve in our Remington Shaver. 

And why we’re so sure you’re 
going to love us, we give you a 
year to return us. 


Only Remington is confident enough to give 
you a one year, money back DOUBLE GUAR- 
ANTEE: one year on parts, plus one year on 
PERFORMANCE No questions asked: Mail 
shaver and sales slip to Remington for com- 
plete refund. P.O. Box 572, West Haven. 
Conn. 06516. 


We're so sure you're going to love us, we'll give you a year to return us. 

Offer gone! on Mark I. Mark III. Mark IV and Mark Compact shavers bought between November 1 ;md December 24. 1973. SRERRY^^ REMINGTON 
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No two next-door neighbors are exactly alike. 



You can never assume people are alike just 
because their houses are. 

The Steven Kooliks and the James McCanns 
are next-door neighbors in East Northport, New 
York, but their present and future life insurance 
needs are miles apart. 

Your Equitable agent knows there's nobody 
else like anybody else. So, his whole approach 
to your financial planning is built around you 


and your unique goals. 

He'll advise you as to how much life insurance 
is best for you. And what kind of overall protec- 
tion program is best for you. 

His service includes periodic review of your 
policies, to make certain your life insurance con- 
tinues to fit your changing needs. 

After all, tomorrow's "you” could be very 
different from today's. 


THE 



Because there's nobody else exactly like you. 




REINTRODUCES 
SECURITY * 


Owner’s 
Security 
Blanket vO 


With Computer Arc^si, 


Even though you're a grownup now, you can still get a deep 
sense of security from a blanket. The Owner's Security Blanket 
that comes with every 1974 Volkswaqen. No other car has a 
like it. 

It covers you securely for 1 2 months or 20,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. During that time, if you have trouble with any part (in normal use 
and service) well fix it free. Any part, except tires and filters. 

And to look for trouble before it finds you, we give your car 3 free computer check-ups. 
We plug your car into the computer and within minutes we can tell how over 50 vital 
functions are functioning. 

If there's a repair that we can handle in less than 30 minutes, our Express Service will 
take care of it while you wait. 

If there's a repair that'll take overnight, don’t worry. Well lend you a Volkswagen, by 
appointment, free. And that's not all. 

Our Owner's Security Blanket extends even further, to make sure you feel snug and 
secure in just about every area. 

You haven't had coverage like this since your mother tucked you in at night. .... 
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Next week 

ONE STRING comes untied as 
UCLA and North Carolina 
State match winning streaks in 
St. Louis. Curry Kirkpatrick 
reports on the basketball game 
everybody has been awaiting. 


WHO WILL BE the Sportsman 
of the Year? He could be a colt, 
or a bull, or even a roadrunner, 
for horse racing, pro football 
and the Grand Prix circuit of- 
fer three superior candidates. 

A BRIGHT POKE into the 
world of the heavyweights has 
color photographs, highlights 
of the year past and a look 
at what is ahead in boxing's 
rich and glamorous division. 


© 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE l 
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Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 



®1973 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


i-V'tn * y *Vs. 

Here at the Speedway 
everybody has a gimmick 

\ | | ‘ l j f(r7“ 

\ ■' — nnrz~ 

Try picking the one who 
doesn’t go along. 


1. Nope. He's "Third Turn" Abanian. Has been in 263 races. 
Gimmick: always loses control on third turn where Bubbles 
Fickfern stands (see #5 below). He doesn't smoke. His car does. 

2. No. Second-Hand Sam Slick, used car dealer. Gimmick: buys 
what's left of Abanian's cars. Smokes "pre-owned" cigars. 


3. Hardly. He's Reggie J. Van Phynque II. Gimmick: filthy rich. Wears 
cashmere toupee. Smokes double-vented cigarette. 4. Right. He 
likes his racing without far-out fads or gimmicks. Wants his 
cigarette that way. too. Camel Filters. Honest, no-nonsense. Fine H 
tobacco. Easy and good tasting. 5. Bubbles Fickfern, racing 
groupie. Gimmick: 1 8 stopwatches . . . with Mickey Mouse 
hands. Smokes Fellinis. 6. Fellini. Gimmick: never sees a race; 
too busy following other sports events on 
portable TV and radio. 


Camel Filters, camel 
T hey're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you ). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



20 mg. "tar" 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FJC Report FEB. 73. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Joe Jares' first tennis story was a rook- 
ie newspaperman's chore. It was in the 
late '50s and Jares, newly arrived at the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express , was sent 
to cover the pro debut of Alex Olme- 
do. He got the assignment largely by 
default. "The older sportswriters all 
wanted to write about the Rams and 
Dodgers," he says. "They didn't con- 
sider tennis a real sport.” 

The intervening years have seen a 
dramatic growth in practically every- 
thing about tennis, including bigger 
tournaments, more prize money, the es- 
tablishment of the modern pro tour. 
Partly because of all this, it is becom- 
ing a game played by more and more 
people. Tennis is the fastest-growing 
participant sport, and the 13 million 
Americans who play the game spend 
S500 million a year for such necessities 
of life as rackets, lessons and court rent- 
als, a sum that doesn't include ortho- 
pedic bills for tennis elbow. Nor, look- 
ing into darker days ahead, does tennis 
appear to be quite as vulnerable to the 
energy crisis as some other leisure ac- 
tivities. Lighted outdoor courts could 
be affected and an energy cutback 
might also dim some indoor facilities, 
but few people will burn as much fuel 
getting to neighborhood courts as they 
would driving to the nearest ski resorts. 

The upsurge in the sport's popularity 
has been reflected in these pages: SI ran 
IS tennis stories in 1963 and 26 in 1973. 
Tennis is a coveted beat, and Joe Jares 



JARES AND HIS DOUBLES PARTNER 


has patrolled it on and off since join- 
ing the magazine in 1965. His account 
of Australia's Davis Cup victory ap- 
peared in the Dec. 10 issue; he is right 
back this week with a report on the 
Commercial Union Masters Tourna- 
ment in Boston ( page 30). 

One thing Jares dislikes about ten- 
nis is the internal backbiting, the latest 
example being the U.S. tennis Estab- 
lishment's resistance to World Team 
Tennis, which is scheduled to start in 
16 cities in May. "Somebody once 
called tennis ‘the Balkans of sport,’ and 
it's true." he says. “The struggles be- 
tween ATP and WTT or 1LTF and 
WCT and the rest hurt the game. Fans 
are more interested in Nastase's strug- 
gles on the court with Stan Smith." 

Jares is a sucker for what he calls ten- 
nis' "polite little ways," including the 
gentlemanly custom of putting one's 
opponent on notice when one is about 
to serve with new balls. At the same 
time, he approves of such breaks with 
tradition as colored clothing and cheer- 
ing during rallies. "Athletes should be 
able to cope with noise," he says. If that 
strikes diehards as heresy, please note 
that Jares is just as at home eating hot 
dogs at a wrestling match as he was this 
year covering the strawberries and tea 
scene at Wimbledon. His father was a 
professional wrestler, and he has just 
finished a book that has the tentative 
title, Whatever Happened to Gorgeous 
George ? The World of Pro Wrestling. 

On Sunday evenings Jares and his 
wife Suzy, a researcher and photo ed- 
itor for Fortune, play mixed doubles 
at a bubble-top court near their home 
in the Riverdale section of the Bronx. 
The appeal of tennis to women is an- 
other reason for the game’s success, of 
course. Although Joe and Suzy bicker 
over misplays like Riggs-King revisit- 
ed. Joe notes that the Sunday night 
outings have brought to light some- 
thing they never knew they had in 
common. “We've both got horrible 
backhands,” he says. 
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You're looking at two of them here. A compact 
Evinrude 50 to get you fast to where the fishing's 
best. And the new Evinrude Scout electric to keep 
you on top of the action while you're there. 

The 50 is efficient because it's loop charged. 

With flat pistons, without deflector bumps or 
cylinder head humps. It’s pulse tuned to give you 
extra power from exhaust energy. And power 
geared for maximum thrust. 

The Evinrude Scout electric does the job it used 
to take several horsepower to do. And doesn't 
use a drop of fuel. 

It's the efficient way to go — and fish. 

With Evinrude power at both ends. 

The best of both worlds. 


EVINRUDE. 

Because you can’t 
buy more efficient 
fishing motors. 


first in outboards 



mm wasting your money! 

On Simple Car Repairs and Maintenance... 

On Repair-Shop Gyps ... On Used “Lemons” ... On Paying More 
for a New Car Than You Should ...On Too Costly 
Insurance and Financing 


THE TIME-LIFE B00K0FTHE 


The TIME-LIFE Book of the Family 
Car, just off press, is a 358-page richly 
illustrated book that’s jam-packed with 
tips, how-to’s and save-a-Suck secrets 
on buying, maintaining, repairing, finan- 
cing. insuring, operating, trading and 
selling what is probably the second big- 
gest investment (after your home) of 
your life— your car 

Knowing the answer to any one of the 
common car problems below— all cov- 
ered fully in the book— could mean $$$ 
in your pocket. Take advantage of 
TIME-LIFE Books' 10-day free-exami- 
nation offer and see just how valuable 
this new book is! Q Routine safety 
checks you can easily do (most gas sta- 
tions don’t). □ Repair-shop gyps and 
how to avoid them. □ Bar- 
gaining for a new car: the 
"insider’s” formula for figur- 
ing a dealer’s true cost. □ 
Financing: is it costing you 
too much? □ How customiz- 
ing a car with new-car options 
can add much to its resale 
value. □ Changing a spark 
plug doesn't require a college 
education. □ Money to be 
saved by shopping for auto 
insurance. □ Labor charges: 
how repair shops compute 
them. □ When do you really 
need a tow? ( big dollars in the 
balance here) Body rattles: 

what to listen for and what 
to do. □ Rotating tires— 
properly and econom- 
ically. □ What to do, 
quickly, when the "idiot 
light” comes on. Q The 


nine basic systems of your car, how 
they work and what to do when they 
don’t. □ Which kind of tire— radial, 
bias ply or belted bias— is best for you? 

□ Why you should walk, not drive, to 
the new-car dealer at trade-in time. □ 
Why babying a new car can turn it into 
an oil burner. Q How a cold glass of 
water can remedy a bad case of vapor 
lock. □ What you can tell about a used 
car without even touching it. □ How to 
be sure the mechanic really changed 
the parts that were to be replaced. □ 
Your car is skidding: what do you do? 

□ How to jump a dead battery— safely 
and in the proper sequence. □ No-fault 
insurance: what it is and isn’t. □ How 
to get most stains out of all kinds of 
upholstery. 

These are just a few of the car-ownership 
questions. The TIME-LIFE Book of the 
Family Car will answer for you— clearly, 
directly and with easy-to-follow direc- 
tions and in-perspective drawings. If you 
will follow— carefully and completely— 
the instructions in the book covering the 
purchase of a new or used car and its 
proper maintenance and repair, you can 
save literally hundreds of dollars- 
For a 10-day free examination of The 
TIME-LIFE Book of the Family Car, 
simply fill out and return the bound-in 
order card. If the card is missing, use 
the coupon at the bottom of the page. 


[TTMfl 


Time & Life Bldg.. 
BOOKS Chicag0iI n. 60611 


City 

State Zip - 


Yes, I would like to examine The Time- 
Life Book of the Family Car. Please send 
it to me for 10 days' free examination. If 
I decide to keep the book, 1 will pay $12.95 
plus shipping and handling. If I do not 
choose to keep The Time-Life Book of the 
Family Car, 1 will return it within 10 days 
and I will not be under any further 
obligation. 
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Museum replica jewelry from the 
art treasures of four continents 


SHOWN HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


Authorized reproductions cast from impressions of 
precious works of art in the world’s great museums. 
Each piece is hand finished to recreate the look of 
the unique original. Timeless ... in touch with to- 
day, Alva Museum Replica jewelry is always in 
fashion. Everything gift boxed with descriptive 
history. To order by mail, specify style number of 
each piece. Add 500 per item for postage. Bank 
Americard accepted. N. Y. residents add sales tax. 
We will refund or replace within three weeks if not 
completely satisfied. 


Museum Collections 

Dept T. Box 999. Radio City Sta'iO" New York. N Y 10019 


•gold electroplated * "silver electroplated 


PH-15 Ashanti fish pendant on cl 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. $9.75 

DO-9 By; 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection $6 50 
AIC-7 Greek cros on chain Gold* Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. $6 00. 

PH-2 word juard eaves, pendant on 

chain Gold*. Philadelphia Museum of Art $8 50. 

XH-100 Azte for 

Museum of Anthropology Mexico City $8 50 

WOR-12N 

Gold* Worcester Art Museum. $8.50 WOR-12P Pm 
$7.50. 

PH-1 OP Renaissance key pin with crown Gold* Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art $6 50, 

PH-1 IP Renaissance key pin with sphinxes Gold* Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 56 00. 



NCE in a great while a creation 

I achieves a lasting place among both 
the contemporary and the classic, 
ovado Museum Watch is a rare blend 
of form and function. You can see it at 
The Museum of Modern Art, among the 
Picassos, Utrillos, Van der Rohes, Calders, 
and other inspirations which have brought 
beauty to the world. 

Over 200 new styles are in the honored 
Movado Collection.They range from the 
delicately designed Museum Watch to the 
bold high frequency Chronograph. 

Movado. For men and women. $100 to $3,000. 
At selected jewelry and department stores, 

FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE. WRITE TO ZENITH MOVADO TIME CORPORATION. 610 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 10020 Jf 
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If two blades are better than one. 
try 18 of them. 


Some blade-makers are saying that it takes 
more than one blade to get a close shave. 

Norelco’s known that for years. We’ve got 18. 
And they're not just 18 ordinary Wades. They’re 
surgical steel, self-sharpening rotary blades. ^ 
They fit inside three super Microgroove™ 
floating heads that cling to every curve 
and crag of your face. 

And they work together with 
nine closeness-comfort settings on the 
VIP"* T ripleheader to let you shave as ^ , 

close, as comfortably, as you like. y 
So dose, we dare to match shaves J 
withablade...ortwo...orthree. * 


The/Vore/coVIP 

We dare to match shaves with a blade. 


© 1973 North American Philips Corporation. 1 00 East 42nd Street, New York. N.Y, 10017. Noreico tonsur 

Men's and Ladies’ Electric Shavers. Pre-Snavc and Alter-Shave lotions lighted Shav.rg Mirror. Sun & Heat Lanvps. Heated Styling Mod C<- 
Untangier, Travel Iron. Electric Dnp-F.iler Cottee Makers. Hearing Aids, Tape Recorders. Cassettes. AKG Microphones. Headphones. P> 


• product* include: 

l. 750-Watt Styler/ Dryers. Hand-Held Hair Dryer, 
as rurntapies, and Hi-f ideilty Components, 



When you’re making a list 
and checking it twice... 



“Don’t give up the ship!” 


You know how you feel 
when you’re given 
a bottle of great Scotch. 
Well, that’s how 
everybody else feels. 
Make someone happy. 



c If you think 
now is a bad time 
to buy a home, 
wait until next year. 


Don’t put it off. 

If you want to know why, the fact is 
that the longer you wait the more 
that new home is probably going to 
cost. It’s that simple. 

Maybe people have advised you to 
wait for housing costs to drop. And 
for interest rates to relax. 

Follow that advice, dear friend, 
and you could be wasting your 
money on rent for the rest of your 
life. Because the factors that deter- 
mine the cost of housing availabil- 
ity and demand — won’t be going 
down. They haven’t for 30 years, and 
there's no reason to believe they’ll 
start dropping now. 

What about the cost of money? 

Let’s face it. Right now, mortgage 
money is tight. Rates are up. And so 
is the size of the down payment 


you’ll need. But what the money 
market is going to be like a year from 
now or five years from now depends 
on which economist you talk to. 

However, we can be pretty 
sure about three things: 

1. A certain amount of inflation is 
going to be part of the economic pic- 
ture. 5% per year for the next sev- 
eral years is the latest estimate. This 
means the dollars you use to pay off 
your mortgage will be “cheaper” dol- 
lars each year. 

2. During the first several years of 
your mortgage, most of your pay- 
ments represent interest. Interest 
charges are deductible from your 
Federal Income Tax. And if you don’t 
think that helps out at income tax 
time, talk to somebody who has a 
mortgage. He knows. 


3. Finally, mortgage rates aren't 
likely to fall drastically. But if they 
do go down, increases in other areas 
(land, labor, materials) probably 
will offset most of the gain. Anyway, 
who’s to stop you from renegotiating 
your mortgage should that happen. 

Chicagoland: A great place 
to go househunting. 

You’re lucky to be looking for a home 
in Chicagoland. Nowhere else in the 
country do you have the selection of 
areas to live and houses to live in. 

Best of all, today it’s a buyer’s 
market. Not that nobody’s looking. 
It’s just taking a little longer to 
scrape together the down payment. 
So if you’re in a position to do so, 
there’s never been a better time to 
buy. Nor is there likely to be a better 
time in the near future. 



Chicago Title Insurance Company 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 

A nationwide network of more than 1000 offices and agents plus several thousand approved attorneys. 
Member of the Lincoln National family of corporations. 
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GO FORESTERING 


Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reason 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 



faraway 
from it al 



Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 

Chicago’s only 24 hour am-f m 
good music station 
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When you’re competing in a big league, 
you need a big league bank” 

Speaking is John Rogers, President of Bates and Rogers Construction 
Corporation. “To make the kind of progress we wanted in the construction 
industry, Bates and Rogers needed a relationship with a bank large enough in size 
and perspective to understand our business and to provide the right kind of 
financing without delay. 

“Case in point: In 1972, we began a highway bridge project which required a 
front-end commitment on our part of several hundred thousand dollars. We had a 
payroll to meet, steel requirements, and we had to get additional equipment to the _ 
job site. Continental Bank came through quickly with the financing that allowed 7rj\ 
us to get started. Then when we began to receive progress payments from our ' “ 
customer, we were already on the road to a successful project. 

“Obviously our success is attributable to our own experience and capability, 
but Continental has shown how a great bank can help us successfully 
compete in a highly competitive industry.” 

If you’re competing in any league, talk to a 
Continental Banker. He’ll tell you about the broad 
experience and services Continental can offer. Call CONTINENTAL BANK 

Mike Feltes, Commercial Banking Department at continental ilunois national bank and trust company of Chicago 

81?/8?8 4087 

- 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60693 
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Name your Game... 

. . . and we’ll send you a book that can help you improve it! 
Over two million players, coaches and fans have already 
bought and used The Sports Illustrated Home Library to im- 
prove their sports skills. They've made it the Number One 
sports instruction scries in America. And now, with its all- 
new format, new titles and colorful new editions, The Sports 
Illustrated Library is bigger, better— and more effective— 
than ever. Isn't it time you let our staff of top experts, coaches 
and star performers share with you their winning 
techniques? 

Choose from these exciting new 
titles . . . Colorful new editions: 

Badminton. By ). Frank Devlin. An international champion shows 
how to master the same. Whether you play it in the backyard— or in 
competition— this book is for you. 

Baseball. By Brooks Robinson, Harmon Killibrew, Dave McNally 
and other stars. A must for the developing player. 

Basketball. How the game is played in the Pros and college. ..and 
how it is coached at UCLA. By the Editors of SI. 


Dog Training. Housebreaking a puppy? Teaching the family dog to 
do tricks? Field-training a spaniel, hound, pointer or retriever? Here's 
the help you need. 

Fly Fishing. By Vernon S. Hidy. A lucid, handsomely illustrated in- 
troduction to the art of this growing sport. 

Football: Offense. By Bud Wilkinson. Required reading for the 
player, coach and fan of the '70's. 

Golf. By Charles Price. A great teaching pro shows the beginner every- 
thing he needs to know about golf and how to play it. 

Horseback Riding. Cbvers equipment for both horse and rider, rid 
ing styles, all the fundamentals. Even offers tips on buying a horse. 

Ice Hockey. By Mark Mulvoy. The basics of the fastest team sport 
known to man. For player, coach and fan. 

Powerboating. By Tony Gibbs. A leading authority shows how it's 
done. . .safely! Must reading for anyone who owns— or would like to 
own— a powerboat. 

Skiing. By lohn Jerome and the Editors of SI. Demonstrates the basic 
techniques of today’s top skiers. For beginner and intermediate alike. 
Skin Diving and Snorkeling. By Barry Allen. An expert instructor 
takes you through the fundamentals of these intriguing sports. 

Small Boat Sailing. By the Editors of SI. Everything you need to 
know to become a competent small boat sailor. 

Soccer. By Phil Woosnam with Paul Gardner. Famous soccer men 
explain the fundamentals of the world's Number One sport— now the 
fastest-growing team sport in America. 


Tht SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Library 
P.O. Box 8340. Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
Please send me the Books I've indicated below. I understand that ■ 
the price of each is S3. 95 Iplus tax. if any). I also understand that I 
if I am not fully satisfied, I may return any or all books within 10 ■ 
days for full refund. 

Titles: | 



Squash. A clear, cor icise introduction to a fast, exciting— and very 
competitive— game. By the Editors of SI. 

Tennis. By Bill Talbert. The all-time great starts with the basics- 
grip, volley, backhand, forehand, serve— and goes on to reveal strategies 
for winning at singles, doubles and mixed-doubles. 

Track & Field: Running Events. By lim Dunaway. Designed for 
the millions of men and women who call themselves "runners ” 
— whether they run in competition or jog to keep fit. 

Volleyball. By Bonnie Robinson and the Editors of SI. Dig, fake, kill, 
spike, ace are just a few of the terms and techniques explained in this 
new and comprehensive guide to an exciting Olympic sport. 

Each new Sports Illustrated Home Library Edition— expertly 
and explicitly illustrated by SI artists and photographers— 
is available in hardcover for only $3.95. To order simply 
"name your game” on the coupon at left and mail it— along 
with your check or money order— to: The Sports Illustrated 
Library, P.O. Box 8340, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

Sports Illustrated Library paperback editions are now available at fine book and 
department stores. 
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Grant’s 8 is proud of its age. 



Every drop of Grant’s 8* scotch is eight years old. 

Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, *1973 William Grant &. Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers. Bottled in Scotland. 



This demonstration recreates the powerful cleaning ability of Sears Lady Kenmore Dishwasher ( Certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute). 



Sears Lady Kenmore. 
The do-it-itself dishwasher. 


No scraping. No pre-rinsing. 

Lady Kenmore has 6 powerful hot 
water jets for the bottom rack, surg- 
ing hot water with enough force 
to scrub every dish, pot and pan 
really clean. Even baked-on food 
comes off. 

And the dishes on top get as 
clean as those on the bottom. 

Because every cup and glass 
is scoured inside and out by 
a field of eight upper jets. 

Then there’s Lady Ken- 
more’s protected pulverizer 
for leftovers. It’s kind of a 
mini-grinder with 12 stainless steel 
teeth that grind soft foods into tiny 
particles that wash right down the 
drain. (Of course, water is always 


fresh and clean— the water that rinses 
your dishes hasn’t washed them.) 

And our 8 different cycles include 
Sani-wash, which gives your 
dishes an extra-hot 155° final 
rinse. So everything is hygieni- 
cally clean. 

What’s more, Sears Lady 
Kenmore is built to perform. 
But if you ever do have a 
problem, you can rely on 
Sears service. 

Sears Lady Kenmore does 
just about everything, itself. So 
you really do have freedom from 
scraping and pre-rinsing. That’s why 
we call it The Freedom Maker. The 
Freedom Maker, both 
built-in and portable, is 



Sears 


available at Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. stores and through the catalog. 
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The 

"typical” 

American 

driver: 



6' 7" or 51,' 
he can adjust 
his steering 
wheel to size. 
(That's the 
long and short 
of comfort.) 


NECK: No 
need to crane 
if you're short. 
The wheel 
adjusts down as 
easily as up. 


OTHER HAND: 
Not to be outdone, 
it moves 7 lit 
& Telescope 
Wheel up and 
down, plus in 
and out. 


Cleverly 
suggests that he 
ought to fry 
TiltWheel Steering 
and Tilt & 

teering. 


Propel FEET 
toward waiting 
salesman when 
demonstration 

is through. 


Assume a 
comfortable driving 
position as his . . . 


HAND: Flips 
a lever to move 
the Tilt Wheel 
up or down, 


Whatever a driver’s build, Tilt- 
Wheel Steering or Tilt & Telescope 
Steering adjusts to it. First, driver 
can move the wheel up for easy 
entry (or exit). Then, as often as 
he wants while he drives, he can change the 
wheel position to his most comfortable driving 
posture. Means long trips can be a lot less 
fatiguing. See your GM dealer for a demonstra- 



tion of these 
easily afford 
able options, 
y • - About 9 out 

i — — of 10 people 

who order them once order 
them again. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 





20 mg. "tar" 1 4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 73 
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PALL MALL 


The longer filter thats long on taste 


PALL MALL GOLD 100's. . . "tar" 20 mg. -nicotine. 1 4 mg 

Best-selling 70 mm "tar" 25 mg. - nicotine. 1 .6 mg 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 2 mg. -nicotine. 0.2 mg 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





BOOKTALK 

Can't altord to buy bar that yacht? 
Give har a copy of 'The Forgettables' 

I f, or ralher when, you are caught in the last- 
gasp dash for Christmas presents, books 
are always a good idea. This has not been a 
vintage year for sports books, but here are 
one reviewer’s admittedly personal choices. 

The Man Who Invented Baseball, Harold 
Peterson (Scribners, S7.95). Much more than 
a biography of Alexander Cartwright, who 
did what Abner Doubleday didn't, this is an 
affecting re-creation of the 18th century 
America in which baseball was "invented.” 

The Suitors of Spring, Pat Jordan (Dodd, 
Mead, S6.95). These eight pieces on pitch- 
ing by one of the best young sportswriters — 
himself a onetime minor league pitcher — are 
perceptive, knowledgeable and handsomely 
written. The profile of Sam McDowell is es- 
pecially recommended. 

Team, Richard Woodley (Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, $7.95) and The Forgettables, Jay 
Acton (Crowell. $6.95). These go together 
because both explore with commendable sen- 
sitivity what Lionel Tiger calls the "male 
bonding" of team sport— a high school foot- 
ball team in the first, a minor league foot- 
ball team in the second. 

Ninety-Two in the Shade, Thomas Mc- 
Guane ( Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $6.95) and 
North Dallas Forty, Peter Gent (Morrow, 
$7.95). Two novels. McGuane’s is serious fic- 
tion, only incidentally about fishing in Key 
West. Gent’s is a pro-football "expose," not 
great shakes as fiction, but written with feel- 
ing and firsthand knowledge. 

Sport and Society, edited by John T. Ta- 
lamini and Charles H. Page (Little, Brown, 
SIO; paperback, S4.95). The going gets a bit 
murky in some essays in this anthology, but 
in considering how we play, the contributors 
have a good deal to say about how we live. 

The National Football Lottery, Larry Mer- 
chant (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, $7.50). 
How an irreverent New York journalist 
made $17,000 off a $30,000 stake by betting 
on NFL games. There is much to be learned 
here, Pete Rozelle and the Internal Revenue 
Service notwithstanding, and you’ll cheer for 
Merchant as he insouciantly beats the sys- 
tem. 

The Stainless Steel Carrot, Sylvia Wilkin- 
son (Houghton Mifflin, $7.95). This talent- 
ed young novelist is a sports-car freak here 
turned journalist to describe the world of for- 
mula competition. She knows whereof she 
writes, and her writing is uncommonly fine. 

It should not be forgotten that many of 
the best sports books of other years arc still 
in print and widely available. And paper- 
backs are, of course, grand stocking stuff- 
ers. A fat package of them is a welcome gift 
in itself: for the price of one of the books on 
this list you can purchase enough paperbacks 
to brighten any sports fan’s Christmas. 

—Jonathan Yardley 



Fine writing instruments from nine twenty-five. 

Desk Sets from twenty-seven fifty.* 
Mechanically guaranteed fora lifetime of writing pleasure. 
At better stores worldwide 
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CHANEL 

PERFUME 


Catherine Deneuve for Chanel 


CHANELP 


Perfume in theclassic bottle from 9.50 to 400.. Eau deToilette from 7.00 to 20.00. Eau de Cologne from 4.50 to 20.00, Spray Perfume 7.00. and Spray Cologne 6.50. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


SORRY, NO GAS 

Gasless Sunday is now a fact of life, but 
a Sports Illustrated survey shows that 
its effect depends a lot on where you live 
and what you want to do. For instance, 
a sardonic reporter in Little Rock said. 
''Gasless Sunday doesn't affect anything 
in Arkansas. Trends are always slow to 
hit us. We'll hear about gas rationing two 
years after it goes into effec ." But in 
Homestead, Fla. a dock master said busi- 
ness was off 90 r ; , and the number of sun 
worshipers on the beach at Key Biscayne. 
near Miami, normally between 10.000 
and 20,000. dropped into the hundreds. 

Sunday business at urban bowling al- 
leys was steady, but at those out in the 
counlryon normally busy highways it fell 
drastically. In Houston church atten- 
dance soared, and in League City, Texas 
the Rev. Keith Grimes said. 'The gas- 
oline shortage is the greatest thing for 
Christianity since World War II." 

In California and Florida people con- 
tinued to flock to Knott's Berry Farm 
and Disneyland and Disney World, all 
conveniently located in heavily populat- 
ed areas. On the other hand. Harv 
Boughton, who runs an isolated bait 
camp, grocery store and gas station on 
the Texas Gulf Coast, said. "I stocked 
up, expecting a big Saturday run in ad- 
vance of the Sunday closing. It turned 
out to be my worst Saturday since last 
April, and Sunday was just as bad." 

In Utah business at ski areas was fine, 
as good as could be, probably because 
Utah resorts are close to urban centers. 
Yet ski areas in Colorado were jammed, 
too. and Mammoth Mountain in Cali- 
fornia reported double the number of 
skiers it had on the comparable week- 
end a year ago. One reason for Mam- 
moth's big business was that virtually 
every gas station on US 395, the high- 
way from Los Angeles, 325 miles away, 
was open. A resort manager in Upper 
Michigan said, "This spirit of sacrifice 
is the bunk. So long as it is voluntary, 
the gas stations are going to be open up 
here." That attitude backfired in Han- 


ford, Calif., where a man who dutifully 
closed his station on Sunday went and 
got a gun and shot up the pumps of a 
rival across the street who stayed open. 

Many skiers remained on the slopes 
through Monday. "I called in sick," one 
man said, "because this might be my last 
shot." Bud Hayward of June Mountain 
in California reported good business, but 
was still pessimistic. "We'll get our 
lumps about Jan. 6," he said. "Schools 
go back in session then, and we'll prob- 
ably have rationing. When that comes, 
we're in trouble." 

Some resorts in remote areas were af- 
fected already. The manager of the Can- 
terbury Inn at Ocean Shores, Wash., on 
the Pacific about 140 miles from Seattle 
and Portland, said. "It's the first time in 
the two years I've been manager that we 
did not have a full house on the week- 
end." On the Atlantic Coast, at Assa- 
teaguc National Seashore in Maryland, 
only four families were camping out in 
pleasant weather: there had been 37 fam- 
ilies on the last non-gasless Sunday. The 
number of people on a party fishing boat 
that operates Sundays out of Ocean City, 
Md. dropped from 50 to 15. 

Sunday driving was off sharply in most 
places, and even car-rental agencies were 
affected by the gas shortage. "We're not 
making any claims now about full 
tanks," said a Hertz man. At Boyne 
Mountain, a ski resort 250 miles from 
Detroit, owner Everett Kircher was plan- 
ning to keep reserves of gasoline in big 
storage tanks. "We're not going into the 
service-station business." he said, "but 
we'll try to keep enough on hand to al- 
lot 10 gallons to each car. We won't sell 
it on Sunday, but we'll have it on hand 
Saturday nights to top off skiers' tanks 
so they don't have to worry about being 
stranded.” Penn National Race Course 
in Granivillc, Pa. was admitting cars with 
four or more passengers for half the nor- 
mal parking fee. Stratton Mountain in 
Vermont established a "Stratton SVi 
Saver Car Pool." with a toll-free num- 
ber for patrons to call. In Boston there 


was talk of reviving the famous old “ski 
train" out of North Station, which has 
not run in 23 years. 

Life-styles changed. A hunter in Iowa, 
who always felt a little fearful of being 
shot during the crowded opening week- 
end ol the hunting season, said he not 
only saw no other hunters this lime, he 
did not even hear any guns. "It was ee- 
rie." he said. Owners of campers and 
trailers were renting campsites, settling 
their vehicles down more or less perma- 
nently and commuting back and forth in 
gas-saving compacts. Television antici- 
pated a rise in the number ol people 
watching weekend sports on TV because 
of the new immobility. A couple in At- 
lanta, who had planned a camping trip 
to the mountains, pitched their tent in- 
stead in the backyard of an apartment 
complex. Unhappify. the building man- 
ager objected to their campfire, and they 
had to strike camp and look elsewhere. 
Near Philadelphia an itinerant farrier 
named James Hall, who had been trav- 
eling about in atruck equipped with anvil 
and forge, stopped moving and opened 
a blacksmith shop. Business was imme- 
diately brisk: eight horses the first Sat- 
urday. In Houston a service station was 
held up by a bandit who made his get- 
away on a bicycle. Car thieves in that city 
were said to be passing up big cars in 
order to concentrate on Volkswagens. In 
Goldfield. Nev. a legal brothel com- 
plained that Sunday business, dependent 
on autos, had gone to hell. 

In Kansas and North Carolina ticket 
sales to the Liberty Bowl game at Mem- 
phis between Kansas and North Caro- 
lina State were diseouragmgly slow be- 
cause would-be buyers in those states 
could not figure how to drive to Mem- 
phis and back if there was no gas avail- 
able on Sunday. And in central Ohio the 
planned exodusof Ohio State fans toCal- 
ifornia for the Rose Bowl was dealt a tri- 
ple blow by the gas curfew, the paucity 
of airline flights and a warning from Am- 
trak that those without train reservations 
by Dec. I could forget about riding the 
rails to Pasadena. 

Merry Christmas. 

PRECIOUS FEW 

UCLA's extraordinary winning streak, 
which went to 78 straight last Saturday, 
lends to obscure the specifics of the 
team's fantastic won-lost record. From 
the start of the 1966-67 season through 
last weekend the Bruins had 212 victo- 
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Used all-aluminum cans have consid- 
erable scrap value. Unfortunately, 
many communities are just throwing 
them away, and that’s what Alcoa 
thinks ought to be stopped. 

There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. It's 
plentiful, too. 


When you recycle aluminum, you save 
energy. It takes only 5 percent as 
much energy to recycle aluminum as 
it takes to make it the first time. 
Recycling aluminum, then, is very 
practical. And possible. 

In 1 970, Alcoa started a “Yes We Can’’ 
campaign to reclaim all-aluminum 
cans in the San Diego and Dallas-Fort 
Worth areas. 

Since then, over 200 million cans have 
been reclaimed for recycling in those 
cities alone. 


Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 
cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many com- 
munities. We are buying them back 
because aluminum is a very practical 
metal to recycle. 

We would like to tell you how one 
community established its collection 
center. We’ll also send you informa- 
tion about energy and aluminum. 

Write for our brochure. Aluminum 
Company of America, 819-MM Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


E3ALCOA 




NOT ONLY BECAUSE OUR AGENTS OFFER CUSTOM-MADE LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS, VARIABLE ANNUITIES, GROUP INSURANCE, AND PENSION PLANS FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS. BUT BECAUSE WE GO THROUGH EACH DAY 
AND EACH DECISION AS IF OUR NAMESAKE, WITH ALL HIS STUBBORN 
INTEGRITY, WERE PEERING INTENTLY OVER OUR SHOULDER. 


A subsidiary of John Honcock life offers 
mutuol funds through its registered representatives 


The John Hancock Mutuol life Insurance Company 
Two Hundred Berkeley Street. Boston. Massachusetts 021 17 
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ries and five defeats, a winning percent- 
age of .977. 

You can recall the five losses, can't 
you? Trivia players can. It's hardly prop- 
er to call these few conquerors of UCLA 
trivial, but the players also ask for the 
season, the site and the score. The an- 
swers: Houston, 1967-68, at the Astro- 
dome. 71-69: Southern California, 1968- 
69, at UCLA, 46-^4; Oregon, 1969-70, 
at Eugene, 78-65; Southern California, 
1969-70, at UCLA, 87-86; and Notre 
Dame, 1970-71, at South Bend, 89-82. 

ALL HORSE, ALMOST 

His successes with Secretariat and Riva 
Ridge are better known, but Trainer Lu- 
cien Laurin has another remarkable 
horse to boast about, if he were so in- 
clined. Spanish Riddle, a 4-year-old 
owned by R. E. Anderson and trained by 
Laurin, was a winner at Belmont and set 
the Saratoga track record for six fur- 
longs. In August, during a workout at 
Saratoga, he broke his right foreleg. 
Along with the fracture, in the lower part 
of the leg, there was almost total destruc- 
tion of tendons, ligaments and bloodves- 
sels. Because of the extensive damage, it 
seemed obvious that the horse would 
have to be destroyed. 

Laurin resisted the idea, and a noted 
orthopedist named Dr. Edward Keefer 
was consulted. After examining the an- 
imal, Keefer suggested something new in 
thoroughbred racing — amputation. The 
operation was performed in October. Af- 
terward, an artificial hoof was attached 
to the stump of the animal's leg. Span- 
ish Riddle was soon clumping about, 
limping, but showing little or no sign of 
pain. If he continues to improve, he will 
eventually be sent to stud. 

AND TO ALL A GOOD NIGHT 

When Chicago Cub Third Baseman Ron 
Santo became the first major league ball- 
player to exercise his right of refusal to 
be traded, the Portland Oregon Journal 
wondered if major league baseball's new 
anti-trade rule would henceforth be 
known as the Santo Clause. 

RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL? 

Bobby Hull is not completely happy with 
the way things are going with his Win- 
nipeg Jets (SI, Dec. 10), and rumors say 
that he might even leave the Jets after 
this season. Chicago sportswriter Bob 
Verdi asked Bill Wirt/, president of the 
Chicago Black Hawks, with whom Hull 


gained fame and from whom he jumped 
to the World Hockey League in 1972, 
would he come back to the Hawks? 

“It could happen," said Wirtz. "I 
can't say much about it because we're in- 
volved in litigation claiming he's still our 
property. But I'll tell you this. The door 
is still open, and we’d love to have him 
back. And if he wants to come back to 
the NHL but not to the Black Hawks, 
there’s no way we’d block his return.” 

Hull said, "I'm flattered and surprised 
that they'd want me back after all the 
trouble I've caused. I hadn't even 
thought about it until a couple of weeks 
ago when we were in Chicago and I called 
Billy Reay. the Hawk coach. He indicat- 
ed the door would be open. 

“But I've still got a job to do in Win- 
nipeg," Hull added, "and my first alle- 
giance is to Ben Hatskin, the Jets' 
owner." If, however, Hatskin sells the 
team and it leaves Winnipeg, which also 
has been rumored, under the terms of his 
contract Hull could elect to become a free 
agent. 

"If all that happens," Hull said, “you 
could start speculating. But 1 haven't got 
many playing days left, you know." 

NAME OF A NAME 

People who go to or have gone to Mi- 
ami University generally react rather 
sharply when the University of Miami is 
mentioned. Miami University, which is 
in Oxford, Ohio, was founded in 1809 
and has 15,371 students, according to 
The 1973 World Almanac. The University 
of Miami is in Coral Gables, Fla., was 
founded in 1925 and has 14,441 students, 
according to the same source. 

Yet — and here is what continually 
galls the Oxford Miamis — the Florida 
school is usually called just plain Miami 
while the older, bigger one is referred to 
as Miami of Ohio. 

A California alumnus of the old 
school, named Jerry Steimle, has written 
a satirical story to dramatize the injus- 
tice of this popular nomenclature. In his 
fable, the Pennsylvania state university 
at Indiana, Pa., once called Indiana 
State, changes its name to the University 
of Indiana, appoints a big-time coach 
and starts an intensive recruiting cam- 
paign for football players. Pretty soon it 
is playing outstanding teams from all 
over the country, builds and fills a big 
football stadium and is consistently on 
the pollsters’ lists of top teams. By 1984, 
that signal year, it is so prominent in the 


sports world that newspapers have to 
come up with something to distinguish 
it from the less successful Big Ten team 
in Bloomington, Ind. “That's no prob- 
lem," says an oldtimer, "there's a prec- 
edent. Look at what we did with Miami 
University." 

Of course, everyone says, and thus, 
more than a century and a half after its 
founding, the Big Ten school comes to 
be known as Indiana of Indiana. 

SHOW BIZ 

Mike O'Hara, the professional track ty- 
coon, says his International Track As- 
sociation is not discouraged by the finan- 
cial wounds it suffered last year and will 
begin its second season in February. The 
schedule includes three meets on nation- 
al TV and two meets in Japan. “We lost 
a little money last year," O'Hara said last 
week, “but we weren't disappointed with 
attendance. We figured it would take 
about 8,000 per meet to break even, and 
we averaged about 7,500." 

Some purists among track fans are 
generally unenthusiastic about the pro 
meets, but O'Hara hopes that the com- 
bination of hoopla and name performers 
will attract its own audience. His instruc- 
tions to his athletes last year still hold 
good: "You are athletes first, and con- 
centration upon your competition is cer- 
tainly important. But keep in mind that 
we are entertainers also, and a bit of show 
biz will be appreciated by your fans. . . . 
Wave during introductions, smile, turn 
to all sides of the arena and acknowledge 
applause." 

And try to run a little faster. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ara Parseghian, Notre Dame football 
coach, on his Armenian name: "To pro- 
nounce my name, you take 'par' as in 
golf, 'seag' as in Seagram's whiskey, and 
■yen' as in Japanese money. Just think 
of a drunken Japanese golfer." 

• Fred Taylor, Ohio State basketball 
coach, asked if he had nightmares after 
the overtime loss to Notre Dame in a 
game his Buckeyes appeared to have 
wrapped up with 16 seconds to play: "I 
slept like a baby — 1 woke up and cried 
every two hours." 

• Lee Corso, Indiana football coach, 

about a still uneaten fruitcake sent to the 
coaching stall' anonymously before the 
team's final game: "Man, when you're 2 
and 8, you don't mess around with an 
unsigned fruitcake.” end 
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THREE FOR THE MONEY 


Playoffs mean payoffs and as the NFL games dwindled down to a precious few, contenders were pitted against 
contenders. In these cases, the winner really made a score by RON REID, JOE MARSHALL and TEX MAULE 


U nlike slums, when you’ve seen one 
football game, you haven't seen ’em 
all. For example, in the three most crucial 
NFL games last weekend — Cincinnati 
vs. Cleveland, Oakland vs. Kansas City 
and Dallas vs. Washington — the teams 
were supposedly so closely matched that 
the total spread was only 13 points. As it 
turned out, 67 points separated the six 
teams as the Raiders, the Cowboys and 
the Bcngals won laughing and all but 
clinched playoff berths. 


Coach Paul Brown can afford a little 
smile when he explains the rise of Cincin- 
nati, one of the youngest teams in the 
league, which, in defiance of the saws 
about experience, has proved that neces- 
sity is the mother of exception. "All 
we’ve done is stay with it,” says Brown, 
“and now they’re down to our size.” 

Last Sunday in Riverfront Stadium, 
the callow Bengals, apparently under or- 
ders to get home before dark, beat Cleve- 
land 34- 1 7 behind the passing of Ken An- 



derson and now seem likely to dethrone 
Pittsburgh as the AFC Central champion 
next Sunday in the Astrodome. 

If Cincinnati beats Houston and Pitts- 
burgh also wins its season finale in San 
Francisco, the teams will each finish with 
10-4-0 records. The Bengals, however, 
would take the division crown with a bet- 
ter conference record, relegating Pitts- 
burgh to the wild-card berth. 

Anderson, who was not considered 
particularly august when he played for 
Augustana (III.) College, is the 24-year- 
old son of a high school janitor and, per- 
haps as much for his humble background 
as anything else, he has been bum-rapped 
by Cincinnati fans ever since he took over 
from the injured Virg Carter. Indeed, An- 
derson has been booed for such exotic 
reasons as a lack of charisma. 

"I can’t figure our fans,” publicity 
man A1 Heim said before the Cleveland 
showdown. "We’ve gotten calls asking if 
we plan to surprise the Browns by start- 
ing Cook, when Anderson is the fifth- 
leading quarterback in the conference. 
Anderson could complete 16 out of 21 
and they would boo him for the five 
he missed.” 

On Sunday Anderson was 1 1 for 19, in- 
cluding three first-half touchdown passes 
to rookie Isaac Curtis. In the team’s first 
scoring drive, a 58-yard march that end- 
ed with a nine-yarder to Curtis, Ander- 
son hit on five of six throws for 43 yards. 
After Cleveland’s Don Cockroft had 
kicked a field goal, Anderson showed he 
had some charisma after all by unleash- 
ing a 70-yard bomb to Curtis. The other 
scoring pass covered 20 yards and came 
with 36 seconds left in the half. 

When Horst Muhlmann booted a 10- 
yard field goal early in the third quarter 
to boost Cincinnati’s lead to 24-3, it 
seemed the Bengals were home free. But 
coiulnutd 

Cincinnati's Ken Anderson threw three touch- 
down passes to rookie speedster Isaac Curtis. 
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FOR THE MONEY continued 



Mike Phipps, who has an uncanny talent 
for ducking wrathful defensive linemen, 
got Cleveland its first touchdown on a 
six-yard pass to Gloster Richardson and, 
1:39 later, it looked like the Browns 
might yet grab another of the slightly 
mystical victories that had kept them in 
the race when Van Green picked up a 
Boobie Clark fumble and returning it 15 
yards for another touchdown. But Clark 
made amends for his fumble by bolting 
over from the one to make it 31-17. 
Muhlmann’s 45-yard field goal complet- 
ed the scoring. 

After an unexpected opening-day loss 
to Denver, Cincinnati now sits atop the 
division whose leader it once trailed by 
three games. “It took us a number of 
weeks to get our confidence back,” says 
All-Pro Defensive Tackle Mike Reid. 
‘‘Our young players have really been sur- 
prising. Boobie wasn’t in awe of the NFL 
the way I was. He’ll take the ball and run 
over a middle linebacker the way he 
would a reserve at Bethune-Cookman.” 

Clark, a 6' 2", 238-pound 23-year-old 
rookie whom the Bengals picked in the 
12th round, has now rushed for 934 
yards, only slightly less than the wraith- 
like veteran Essex Johnson, and he is sec- 
ond in pass receptions with 41. 

“We thought we saw Clark’s potential 
early,” Brown says, ‘‘but sometimes 
things just seem too good to be true. He 
showed so much poise and so much ma- 
turity in camp this summer that one night 
when we were sitting around the coaches’ 
room talking, one of us said, ‘Hey, do 
you suppose this guy might be 30 years 
old and we don’t know it?’ ” 

Curtis, Brown's other prize rookie, fled 
through the Cleveland secondary like a 
man who has spent 10 years in the NFL 
and as great as his speed is — he ran the 
100 in 9.3 for Cal — his hands have ac- 
counted for most of his 43 catches. ‘‘It is 
a little unusual to have youngsters come 
into the league and show that much ma- 
turity,” Brown says, “but there was a 
reason for it. We had to play them be- 
cause there wasn’t any other choice. In 
the first Cleveland game we lost Chip 
Myers with a hamstring while he was 
warming up. Then Charlie Joiner got a 
broken collarbone on the first play of the 
game. We’ve also lost Doug Dressier, our 
fullback, with a knee injury and Carter, 
our other quarterback, with a broken col- 
larbone. But we have worn well in the 
face of all that’s happened to us.” 

Indeed, one more victory and the Ben- 


gals will have their opposition worn out. 

So will the Raiders, who outclassed the 
Chiefs 37-7 on Oakland’s home turf— or 
what’s left of it. "We go to war” read the 
Raiders’ itinerary, and when they did 
they went overland, breaking the team 
record for rushing attempts by 1 1 with 61 
carries good for 259 yards. They steered 
their running attack away from Middle 
Linebacker Willie Lanier and Defensive 
Tackle Curley Culp by having both wide 
receivers lined up on one flank, creating 
a strong side without a tight end. The 
Chiefs overshifted to that side, putting 
Culp over the center and Lanier opposite 
the strong-side guard. Oakland then ran 
most of its plays back to the weak side 
where Guard Gene Upshaw was head up 
on Linebacker Jim Lynch and where 
Tight End Bob Moore could help block. 

Kansas City lacked energy all week. 
All Hank Strain’s scheming and all La- 
mar Hunt’s wealth couldn’t fly the team 
to the Coast a few days early, as had been 


its practice before previous Raider 
games, because no airline had enough gas 
for such a charter. And as if fuel shortag- 
es weren't frustrating enough, one of his 
own backs shorted Stram’s brain power. 
Kansas City won the toss and surprised 
everyone by electing to defend the south 
goal rather than to receive. An hour be- 
fore game time Stram had made an in- 
spection of the damp, poorly sodded 
playing surface. Noting that the footing 
was particularly bad at the north end, he 
reasoned that a team receiving there, 
since it would also have the sun in its eyes, 
would fail to move the ball and would 
surrender field position on a punt. The 
Raiders played right into the Chiefs’ 
hands, managing only four yards on 
three downs before punting. Ed Podolak 
returned the kick to the Kansas City 46 
but there the ball played right out of his 
hands. Oakland’s Pete Banaszak recov- 
ered Podolak’s fumble and the lights 
went out for Kansas City. 
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The Raiders scored nine plays later on 
a nine-yard bullet to Fred Biletnikoff 
from Ken Stabler, the lefthander who 
took over for Daryle Lamonica after 
Oakland failed to produce an offensive 
touchdown in its first three games, and 
has become the AFC’s leading passer. At 
the end of the first quarter Oakland got 
field position at its 46 when an exchange 
of punts between the league’s two best 
kickers, the Raiders’ Ray Guy and the 
Chiefs’ Jerrel Wilson, netted Oakland 24 
yards. Five plays later Marv Hubbard 
{see cover), who led all rushers with 115 
yards, burst through the left side of a 
drawn-up defense on third and four and 
went 31 yards for the touchdown. That 
marked the first time this season that a 
back has made a run of over 20 yards on 
the uncertain Coliseum footing. 

By halftime it was 20-0 and at the start 
of the second half Stram’s mighty bit of 
pregame strategy came back to haunt 
him further. Since the Raiders had lost 
the toss, they got the choice in the second 
half and received again. They used up 
over 5 Vi minutes, marching 50 yards be- 
fore George Blanda increased their mar- 
gin to more than three touchdowns with 
a 27-yard field goal. At that point the 
Raiders had recorded 18 first downs to 
the Chiefs' one, had amassed 251 yards to 
the Chiefs’ 22 and had held the ball for 27 
minutes and six seconds while Kansas 
City had only had possession for 8 Vi min- 
utes. From then on Kansas City played a 
frantic game of catch-up while Oakland 
played roll-up, turning two fourth-quar- 
ter interceptions into touchdowns. 

Kansas City’s collapse seems less sur- 
prising in view of the fact that this season 
the Chiefs have not beaten a team that 
had a winning record when it played 
them. The Chiefs have not replenished 
themselves as well as the Raiders. Per- 
haps most indicative of the divergent 
paths the two teams now seem to be tak- 
ing are their quarterbacks. Saturday's 
contest marked the first time since 1966 
that a Chief-Raider game has not 
matched Len Dawson against Lamonica, 
and Stabler, the Raider quarterback of 
the future, clearly outplayed Mike Liv- 
ingston, the Chiefs’ heir apparent. 

For once, a win over Kansas City did 
not clinch the West for Oakland, which 
holds a naif-game lead over Denver, 
whom it plays in Oakland Sunday for 
their division’s lone playoff spot. The two 
teams tied in their first meeting and, 
based on recent performances, the Bron- 


cos pose a bigger problem for Oakland 
than the Chiefs. Indeed, Oakland-Den- 
ver may present as clear a picture of the 
AFC West’s future as Kansas City-Oak- 
land did of its past. 

The present is still the future in the 
NFC East. Given some early, footling as- 
sistance by the most inept Knight since 
Don Quixote, Dallas took over the lead 
in that division by clobbering archrival 
Washington 27-7. 

In the first half the Cowboys plodded 
to a 3-0 lead and could easily have trailed 
9-3 had not Curt Knight blown 23-, 28- 
and 37-yard field goals. 

“We learned a long time ago that we 
have to play with gusto,” Dallas’ Calvin 
Hill said after the game. “We played with 
gusto in the second half.” In the second 
half Dallas outgustoed Washington 264 
yards to 46 and outscored it 24 to 7. But, 
realistically, gusto did not have that 
much to do with it. The Redskins are an 
emotional team that depends only mini- 
mally on intellect; the Cowboys are an in- 
tellectual team that uses emotion only as 
it builds up. In the overwhelming second 
half, George Allen was decisively out- 
coached by Tom Landry. 

“They didn’t show us anything new,” 
said Dallas Linebacker Lee Roy Jordan. 
“They do the things that have worked for 
them. Those things didn’t work very well 
the first time we played them and lost, 
14-7. We should have won that game. 
The defense was very confident going 
into this one. We thought we could hold 
them and we did. The only score they got 
was on a blocked punt." 

On the other hand, the Cowboys un- 
veiled three new plays, the most effective 
being a roll-out in which Roger Staubach 
sprinted left or right, then either ran or 
threw to Walt Garrison. 

“It puts a heck of a strain on the cor- 
ner linebacker,” Garrison said after the 
game. “I fake into the line, then slide out 
for the pass. If the linebacker goes with 
me, Roger runs. If he comes up to get 
Roger, he passes to me. Whatever he 
does, it’s a mistake!” Garrison led the 
Cowboys with four catches for 45 yards; 
Staubach rushed three times for 18. 

When Dallas was in scoring position, 
Landry put in a play that might easily 
have been stolen from Ohio State, a pow- 
er I with three running backs and two 

Left-handed Quarterback Ken Stabler, the 
AFC's leading passer, threw for two scores. 


tight ends. Rayfield Wright, normally a 
tackle, went in as a tight end on the left 
side of the line and Bob Newhouse 
joined Garrison and Hill in the backfield. 

“It gives us a lot of power ahead of the 
runner, doesn’t it?” said Wright later. 
“Got all that force coming one way, 
something’s got to give.” The Redskins 
gave three times, once when Staubach 
scored from the five and twice when Hill 
boomed in from the one and two. 

In the first half the Cowboys had sent 
most of their running plays to the strong 
side behind Wright's blocking and that of 
their two good tight ends, Jean Fugett 
and Billy Joe DuPree, who alternated. In 
the second half they aimed the play that 
way, then came back to the weak side. 
The Redskins had overshifted to the 
strong side and never adjusted. 

“We had that play all the time,” said 
Hill, “but you have to save something for 
the second half, don’t you?” 

St. Louis' 32-10 upset of Atlanta virtu- 
ally assured that both Dallas and Wash- 
ington will move into the playoffs, the 
Cowboys as division champions, the 
Redskins as the wild card. So it is con- 
ceivable that they could meet again in the 
NFC championship game. By then the 
Redskins may have adjusted to the 
changes in the Dallas offense. But by then 
Landry will have some new wrinkles for 
Allen. You can bet he’s been saving 
something. end 




MORE BARRY, AS IN 
BARRYMORE 


Golden State beat the Lakers to become first in the Pacific, Rick Barry 
bringing down the house with a bravura performance by PETER CARRY 


A classic was revived at the Oakland 
Coliseum Arena last week. Entitled 
Mr. Barry Goes to the Basket, it starred 
the eponymous Rick Barry and Nate 
Thurmond and had what seemed like a 
thousand other Warriors as spear carri- 
ers. The plot was just as it was back in 
1966-67 when the show enjoyed its pre- 
vious run: Barry scored 50 points, Thur- 
mond grabbed 18 rebounds. Golden 
State Owner Franklin Mieuli expressed 
his joy after every Warrior basket by 
nearly tugging his beard out by the fol- 
licles or almost pulling the ear flaps off 
the Sherlock Holmes cap he was wear- 
ing and Golden State beat Los Angeles 
135-111 to move into first place in the 
Pacific Division. 

Since 1967 the Lakers have been the 


big hit on the Coast, so that last week- 
end’s win was all the more dramatic, fea- 
turing, as it did, Barry in his old slash- 
ing, driving role and forecasting that the 
Lakers could be in trouble out West and 
that the Warriors could be trouble any- 
where they go. 

Los Angeles’ problems center on the 
absence of Wilt Chamberlain, who is im- 
parting words of wisdom in the ABA. To 
obtain a player who only vaguely resem- 
bles Wilt, 1' 1" Elmore Smith, the Lak- 
ers gave up Jim McMillian, one of the 
smartest — and best — young forwards in 
the pros. After a strong start, Smith has 
regressed to his level of play at Buffalo. 
Moreover, his weaknesses have been 
most glaring in those areas, rebounding 
and defense, where Wilt was strongest. 


Leaving Nate Hawthorne far behind, Barry 
drives to the hoop for two of his fifty points. 

In the final four years of Chamber- 
lain’s tenure, the Lakers employed an 
overshifted defense that allowed oppo- 
nents to drive freely along the baseline 
toward the basket. The easy layups this 
strategy seemed to offer became much 
more apparent than real when Wilt 
loomed on the horizon, and soon few 
teams even bothered to take the open 
lanes the Lakers offered. Los Angeles is 
attempting to use the same defense this 
year and finding the opposition more 
than willing to accept its invitation. Driv- 
ers have found that Smith has yet to mas- 
ter the complexities of covering up for 
his teammates, and the Lakers are allow- 
ing four more points per game than last 
season. 

Smith’s defense has also been weak- 
ened by his fascination for blocked shots, 
a deceptive statistical category in which 
he leads the league with a 6.2 average. 
By attempting to block indiscriminately. 
Smith often ends up in foul trouble. Last 
year he fouled out 16 times to Chamber- 
lain’s none, and he has already been dis- 
qualified four times this season. 

Leaping for blocks also leaves Smith 
out of position for rebounds — his aver- 
age is seven a game lower than Cham- 
berlain’s — and that has curtailed Los 
Angeles' fast break. Forced more often 
to their pattern offense, the Lakers are 
scoring less and missing McMillian, the 
man who gave their set plays movement. 
Jerry West (23 points per game) and Gail 
Goodrich (25.7) are shooting well, but 
Connie Hawkins, acquired from Phoenix 
to replace McMillian, has yet to blend 
into the Lakers’ patterns, even though his 
play has been otherwise excellent. 

Despite those problems, plus ailments 
that have kept rebounding Forwards 
Happy Hairston and Bill Bridges out of 
18 games, Los Angeles has moved off to 
a far better start (17-11) than expected. 

"I’m simply not satisfied with the way 
we’ve been playing in some areas, par- 
ticularly rebounding and defense, even 
though our record is good,’’ Coach Bill 
Sharman said last week in a no longer 
raspy voice that, alas, is the only thing 
about the Lakers that is definitely im- 
proved. “It’s deceptive because we’ve 
only won four of our nine games against 
winning teams. We have only four play- 
ers left from the championship squad of 
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two years ago, but we still like to think 
of ourselves as a playoff team. What 
we’re trying to do is rebuild without hav- 
ing a rebuilding year. 

“Things are going to be even more dif- 
ficult because unlike the past few seasons 
second place in our division is not a sure 
thing for the playoffs. Detroit is a great- 
ly improved team and they could finish 
third in the Midwest with a better per- 
centage than the second-place team in the 
Pacific.” 

The Piston threat, driven home early 
last week when Detroit came west and 
defeated the Lakers and Golden State in 
successive games, was also very much on 
the minds of the Warriors. Two nights 
before the Los Angeles game, the 32- 
year-old Thurmond sat in his superb San 
Francisco soul-food restaurant. The Be- 
ginning, pul away a couple of martinis 
(with a twist of watermelon peel, one pre- 
sumes) and said, “I’ve had a lot of ups 
and downs in my career and I want des- 
perately bad to win a championship. But 
we've got to do it soon because the nu- 
cleus of our team is getting old, to say 
the least. We shouldn’t have any prob- 
lem; we've got the best talent in the di- 
vision. What we don’t have is that killer 
instinct. We hardly ever come onto the 
floor like Boston does and blow the oth- 
er team off. Particularly against the bad 
teams, we get up by nine and suddenly 
we’re cruising, taking it easy. Nine points 
is no kind of lead in the NBA." 

Only the night before the Warriors had 
cruised into trouble at Phoenix, where 
Barry and Cazzie Russell scored only 27 
points between them and Golden State 
lost 103-97. It was a game typical of 
Golden State’s season : win the hard ones, 
lose too many of the easy ones. It seems 
only adversity perks up the Warriors. 
They had won but eight of their first 13 
games when their only rebounding for- 
ward, Clyde Lee, partially tore a ligament 
in his left knee and was sidelined until at 
least January. Golden State then went on 
a five-game road trip and won four times 
on such tough floors as New York's and 
Milwaukee's. 

The Warriors are so deep that Joe El- 
lis, the sixth man two years ago, is now 
1 1 th on the squad in minutes played. But 
despite its manpower, Golden State lacks 
a playmaking guard. Coach Al Attics 
juggles five men in the backcourt, includ- 
ing, in recent weeks, the 6' l/i" Barry, 
searching for the right combination. And 
Barry remains the Warriors’ top assist 


man by almost a 2- 1 margin over any oth- 
er player. The absence of a passing guard 
is particularly evident in games such as 
the one against Phoenix in which the 
Warriors did not fast-break aggressively 
and found themselves operating most of 
the time from a set offense. 

Last season even Barry, who had been 
an explosive break man and a persistent 
driver in his two years with the Warriors 
before he left them for the ABA, was crit- 
icized for lack of aggressiveness. He now 
says a series of nagging injuries and the 
need to readjust to the NBA and his 
teammates held him back. In all but four 
games this season, there has been no 
holding him. 

His 50 points against the Lakers were 
the most in the league this year and were 
part of an exceptional overall perfor- 
mance, which included nine assists, nine 
rebounds and 1 :35 spent on the bench 
icing down his left knee after a hard fall. 
Using what has become the standard ap- 
proach to this year's Los Angeles de- 
fense, Barry decided before fhe game to 
drive at every opportunity. He poured in 
22 of his points from short range — the 
Warriors scored 66 in all from within five 


feet of the hoop — and added 10 outside 
jumpers, most of them while the Lakers 
stood around behind Thurmond picks. 
Smith started off strongly with three 
blocks in the first 6:42 and even outre- 
bounded Thurmond 7-4 in the first half, 
but only got two rebounds thereafter. 

No play better exemplified his short- 
comings than one that occurred late in 
the third quarter. Smith had perfect re- 
bounding position after Barry missed an 
outside shot and seemed to have control 
of the ball when Thurmond wrenched it 
from his grasp and snapped the ball out 
to Barry, who drove to his left past Haw- 
kins and down the baseline. Smith moved 
to seal the lane, but Barry had already 
penetrated deep under the backboard. As 
Smith left his feet for a block, Barry shift- 
ed his shot to the far side of the hoop to 
protect it from Smith, spun it off the glass 
with English that Willie Mosconi would 
have been proud of, massed it into the 
basket and stumbled off, glancing over 
his shoulder as the ball whirled around 
(he rim al 78 rpm before dropping 
through. It was some show, just the sort 
Warrior fans hope he will be rerunning 
often this season. end 



Connie Hawkins ( 42) is showing all his old stuff, but he has yet to blend Into L.A. 's patterns. 




AND AWAY THEY GO 
TO ZIHUATANEJO 


A port by any other name would by no means be as sweet to the survivors of 
Mexico's big boating marathon, for it was the finish of a wracking river run 

by LESLIE BLOXHAM 




A sister craft of the winning New Zealand Jetster threads the perils of the Rio Balsas while (above) the Canadian runner-up lofts a roostertail. 


I t was early Sunday in Mexcala, a dusty, 
weatherworn village in Southwest 
Mexico on the upper reaches of the Rio 
Balsas. The village stirred as the bells of 
its crumb/ing church pea fed, and down 
by the river the first warm rays of the 
tropical dawn cast long shadows on men 
tinkering with boats that would soon be 
setting out on the toughest marathon in 
the world. 

Ahead lay 370 miles of racing in seven 
daily stages through the rugged heart of 
the state of Guerrero — down fast-flow- 
ing rapids, over mean shallows, through 
deep, cactus-walled gorges in mountains 
where Mexico’s gunslinging guerrillas 
live. Only a week earlier, insurgents led 
by the Communist Lucio Cabanas had 
shot six soldiers in an ambush not far 
from the river. Fearing that the guerril- 
las might attempt to disrupt the race by, 
say, kidnapping a boat’s crew, the gov- 
ernment provided armed guards at land- 
ing places. 


The marathon drew 50 entries, from 
North America, Europe and New Zea- 
land. Boats came in three categories — 
inflatables and rigid hulls with outboard 
motors and craft "propef/ed by other 
means.” For most this meant jet propul- 
sion, but one unusual entrant turned out 
to be a Canadian hovercraft. 

Canada also entered four jets, sturdy 
aluminum craft with high-tensile steel 
bottoms. Britain and New Zealand 
joined the jet set with fiber-glass hulls, 
and the skipper of one of New Zealand’s 
two 17-footers was a minor celebrity in 
the fleet — Jon Hamilton, whose father 
had developed the first commercial ma- 
rine jets more than 25 years ago. 

The marathon’s first stage covered a 
particularly difficult 18-mile section of 
the Balsas, the swift current wreathing 
boulders in rapids that never seemed to 
end. Santa Elena, the longest and worst 
of the rapids, had claimed two boats in 
1972. Now a crowd clustered along the 


banks, perhaps hoping for similar excite- 
ment again. It was not disappointed. 

A Mexican outboard struck a partly 
submerged boulder at the head of the 
rapids, reducing the prop to fragmented 
metal. The current caught the boat side- 
on and swept it like a cork into the teeth 
of the torrent. The bow smashed first 
against one boulder and then another 
with sickening hollow thuds as the three 
crew members clung for their lives. Ul- 
timately the boat capsized, but the badly 
shaken crew was rescued. 

At the village of Balsas many boatmen 
dropped off to sleep on the riverbank. 
They were awakened early next morning 
by another drama. Two villagers were 
having'a drunken argument. One stabbed 
the other to death only a few yards from 
where the crews were sleeping. Indeed, 
the murder was witnessed by two British 
boatmen, Quentin Van Marie and John 
Caulcutl. They rushed to the victim’s aid, 
but he died in their arms. “The poor chap 
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crumpled as his assailant made off into 
the hills,” said Caulcutt. 

Unfortunately for the Englishmen 
their day was also to end on a violent 
note. As they approached the finish of 
the 50-mile stage between Balsas and 
Santo Tom&s, their boat struck a rock 
with sufficient force to shatter the hull. 

It was a bad day all around for the 
jets. One of the sleek Mexican boats 
limped into Santo Tomas beneath a 
shroud of blue smoke from a very sick 
engine, and Hamilton ripped three lay- 
ers of fiber glass from a large area of his 
hull after smashing through a bar at 70 
miles an hour. 

The New Zealanders beached the boat 
and spent 1 2 hours patching the damage, 
but another crisis was discovered only 20 
minutes before starting time — gas had 
leaked into the oil sump, and the crew 
had to work frantically to drain it. 

By the end of the fourth stage, at the 
village of San Jeronimo, only 59 seconds 




Winner Sutherland (helmet, front) celebrates at Zihuatanejo with fellow New Zealanders. 


separated the two leaders — New Zea- 
land’s other jet, skippered by Nev Suth- 
erland, and Canadian Jeff Thurston in 
still another 17-footer. A Canadian jet 
driven by Soren Hansen was third, but 
with only 56 seconds over Hamilton, who 
had driven like a demon to recover the 
time lost at the start. 

San Jerdnimo was a place of dusty 
lanes and ancient customs, a place with- 
out electricity where women ground corn 
between stones even as the river crushed 
boats between boulders. Only 40 of the 
original 50 craft started the following 
morning on the longest run of the mar- 
athon, 80 miles of deep water as the Bal- 
sas became a lake behind a dam. The 
Mexicans call this lake Infiernillo (Lit- 
tle Hell), and so it proved to be. The 
sun was hellish hot, and a strong wind 
churned the surface so fiercely that the 
small, fast craft were pummeled almost 
to pieces as they thumped along. 

Another lake on the sixth day was 


more placid than Infiernillo and when the 
field reached Petacalco, only a mile or 
two from where the river meets the sea, 
Nev Sutherland was in the lead with four 
minutes to spare over Jeff Thurston. The 
other Canadian jet, which had held third 
place the previous three days, fell back 
to fourth, overhauled by Jon Hamilton. 

The competitors now had to go only 
from the mouth of the Balsas to Zihua- 
tanejo, a 50-mile run down the coast re- 
quiring good navigation more than stout 
nerve. Sutherland navigated best, closely 
followed by Thurston and Hamilton at 
the finish in Zihuatanejo’s beautiful Pa- 
cific Coast bay. After hell — paradise. 
Once upon a time a fellow New Zealand- 
er, Sir Edmund Hillary, had traveled a 
long way up to conquer a majestic moun- 
tain. Sutherland had gone a long way 
down — 4,000 feet down from Mexcala — 
to master a mighty river. He tipped a 
champagne bottle to his lips, and then he 
laughed and laughed. end 
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THAT RUMANIAN BLACK MAGIC 


Hie Nastase carried a burden to Boston for the Commercial Union Masters tournament: his wife, his mother-in- 
law, his fiery temperament and top seeding. He left with a heavier bundle— of money by JOE JARES 
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claimed, God is an Englishman, he must 
have some Rumanian ancestors. 

The Masters is the finish of a seven- 
month, 22-nation money chase called the 
Grand Prix, which is sponsored by Com- 
mercial Union, an insurance giant that 
sells policies of various sorts from To- 
kyo to Timbuktu. In 51 tournaments, 
plus the Davis Cup, players vie for points 
as well as money. Those with the most 
points at trail’s end get cash bonuses. 
Nastase, the runaway winner, received 
$55,000. The Masters is a special dessert 
for the top eight men and when Nastase 
beat Okker in the final, he was the ben- 
eficiary of an additional $15,000. 

Actually, Nastase’s opponent in the 
final should have been John Newcombe, 
an Australian Davis Cup hero just the 
week before. And it would have been 
Newcombe except for a case of lightning 
striking twice in the same place, a freak- 
ish eventuality that any one of Commer- 
cial Union’s subsidiaries would have 
gladly insured against. 

Last December in the semifinals of the 
Masters in Barcelona (the show is moved 
from country to country each year), Tom 
Gorman had outplayed Stan Smith and 
had him at match point in the fourth set, 
when Gorman defaulted. An old back in- 
jury had flared up and Gorman knew 
from painful experience that he would be 
too stiff to bend over and tie his shoelac- 
es the next day, much less bend for per- 
haps five sets’ worth of low volleys in the 
finals. It was a fine sportsmanlike deed. 

Last week, after Nastase easily dis- 
posed of Jimmy Connors in one semi- 
final 6-3, 7-5, Newcombe met Okker in 
the other. Newk was ahead 6-3, 5-7, 5-3 
and was serving. All he had to do was 
hold service to win. The crowd in Hynes 
Auditorium leaned forward collectively, 
already savoring the taste of a final the 
next day between Newk and Nasty, prob- 
ably the two best players on Earth just 
now. Newcombe got it to match point, 
then made a volley error. Deuce. Then 
ad Okker, then deuce again. Newk 
smashed an overhead to the corner to re- 
gain the advantage. Match point again. 
Certainly this time the Flying Dutchman 
would make a forced landing. 

But Newcombe was limping! He sat 
down in a linesman's chair and rubbed 
his right leg. A few people in the front 
row had heard something pop when he 
landed after hitting the overhead. The 
year before Smith had rushed to Gor- 
man’s side, but this night Okker just 

continued 


Okker. the Flying Dutchman, was shot down by Nastase in a four-set match In the final. 


I t was shaping up as a disastrous week 
for Hie Nastase, the bad boy from Bu- 
charest. His first wedding anniversary 
was coming up on Friday, so naturally 
he took his stunning wife Dominique 
with him to Boston for the $50,000 Com- 
mercial Union Masters — but did he fig- 
ure on having his mother-in-law come, 
too? He was the top seed in the round- 
robin portion of the tournament — but he 
lost to the bottom seed the first day. 
Somebody in the audience called him a 
bum and he hit a ball in the heckler’s di- 
rection. On the second day the referee 
had to persuade him not to stalk off the 
court. He did not shake hands with his 
opponent after the match and he seemed 


well on his way to earning the Spoiled 
Brat Award, which in tennis is a much- 
sought-after bauble. 

Instead, irate Ilie won the cham- 
pionship. How he did it is not entirely 
clear even now, but it involved his most 
dangerous rival suffering an injury at a 
climactic moment (perhaps as a result of 
Rumanian black magic), another rival 
getting knocked off by a fellow Eastern 
European, Jan Kodes, and some math- 
ematical figuring that would have taxed 
Einstein. It also involved many excellent 
shots by Mr. Nastase, who beat Dutch- 
man Tom Okker in the Saturday after- 
noon final 6-3, 7-5, 4-6, 6-3. It was rath- 
er conclusive proof that if, as has been 
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BLACK MAGIC continued 

Brash young Jimmy Connors, the only Amer- 
ican to reach the semis, lost to Nastase. John 
Newcombe pulled up with only a step to go. 

walked to the net and stared incredulous- 
ly. He edged over toward the umpire’s 
chair, looking sideways up at the ump 
as if to ask, "How much time are you 
going to give him?” Veterans in the press 
gallery were reminded of that immortal 
Italian player, Fausto Gardini, who is 
said to have once leaped excitedly around 
the body of a fallen, cramped-up oppo- 
nent and screamed, “Play must be con- 
tinuous! Play must be continuous!” 

If Okker had any such inclinations, he 
was spared the trouble when Newcombe 
defaulted because of what was later di- 
agnosed as torn fibers in the lateral mus- 
cle of the upper right calf. 

“I felt something bunch up in the back 
of the knee about a half-hour before and 
knew something was torn,” said New- 
combe. “When I went up for the smash 
at deuce in the last game, it went com- 
pletely. I could have played one more 
point hoping to hit an ace but knew that 
I could not play tomorrow.” 

Ironically, it was the second time the 
two men had been involved in such a 
match. In Florida once, Okker was about 
to beat Newk when he turned an ankle. 
He hobbled to the baseline and pitty-pat- 
ted two serves, but Newk hacked both 
and Okker won. And the Sunday before 
the Masters, Newcombe’s second Davis 
Cup singles win moved him past Okker 
into second place in the Grand Prix 
standings and cost Tom $10,000. 

Besides Nasty, Newk and Okker, the 
Masters had the Czech, Kodes; Gorman 
and Smith again, both of whom had just 
lost two Davis Cup singles matches and 
were not altogether thrilled about pick- 
ing up their rackets so soon; Manuel Or- 
antes of Spain; and the 21-year-old 
American, Jimmy Connors, who had just 
become engaged to Florida’s tennis 
sweetheart, Chris Evert. (Arthur Ashe, 
Rod Laver and Ken Rosewall had fin- 
ished 10th, 11th and 17th in the Grand 
Prix and were resting elsewhere in their 
tax shelters.) 

Four of the entrants had at least semi- 
legitimate claims to being No. 1 in the 
world. Nastase had won the Grand Prix 
and had been fined more than anybody 
else. Okker had won six Grand Prix tour- 
naments and had a 4-2 head-to-head edge 
over Nastase. Smith had won the World 
Championship of Tennis (WCT) singles 

continued 
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The only way to improve a basic car 
is to improve the basics. 


Like its durable ancestor, the Model A, our Ford Pinto is constantly 
improving. Not with tail fins, or a new grille. But with the basics made 
even better. For 1974 we've improved the engine, the brakes, and the 
suspension. 

Three good reasons why the closer you look, the better we look. 



The engine : What could be more 
basic? The '74 Pinto sedan has a little bigger 
power plant than last year's— a 2000cc engine 
to make it a little peppier, but still very eco- 
nomical. There's also a new op- 
tional 2300cc for all models. 


The brakes : Now Pinto gives you front 
disc brakes as standard equipment 
— for efficient, fade-resistant braking, with 
little pedal effort. 



The ride : We've refined the suspension 
both front and rear— with a new package devel- 
oped specifically for the '74 model. 

And of course every Pinto comes with t 
other basics which quickly made it America's 
best-selling economy car: rack-and-pinion steer 
ing, front bucket seats. 4-speed synchromesh 
transmission, and a welded unitized body. 

See the Pinto at your Ford Dealer. 2-door sedan. 3-door 
Runabout, and the popular Pinto Wagon. With improved basics for 
1974. 



When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 

FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION ^ i 


(Shown here 1974 Pinto Runabout, with optional Sports Accent, vinyl roof and deluxe bumper groups 1 




The jewelry shown here is all priced between $150 and $1800. 

De Beers. 



diamonds are a mans best friend. 

No other gift can mean as much to her as a gift of diamonds. 
Because no other gift can be so special. 

See the many beautiful pieces your jeweler has, now. 

Small or large, they're less expensive than you think. 

Make her your friend, not just for Christmas but forever. 

Diamonds make a Christmas gift of love. 



yjCEROY 


Taste it all 
in Viceroy. 

Get a taste of excitement. A taste worth 
smoking for. That’s Viceroy. Full flavor that comes on 
rich and smooth from start to finish. Viceroy. 

Taste what smokings all about. 


King Size. 
Long Size. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Sue. 17 mg. "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; 
Long Size. 18 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC. Report Feb.73. 



BLACK MAGIC 


and doubles. Newcombe had won For- 
est Hills and led Australia’s Davis Cup 
recovery mission. Perhaps this event 
would indeed produce a Master. 

The eight were pul into two groups. 
Blue and White. For the first three days 
each man would play in a round robin 
within his group. On Friday night the af- 
fair would turn into a single-elimination 
tournament, the top two from each group 
playing in the semifinals. 

The most interesting White battle was 
Smith vs. Connors. With other male 
players, Connors rates just a little above 
tennis elbow on the popularity scale. This 
is because he has more gall than a day- 
light burglar and less maturity than a ball 
boy, because he declines to join WCT and 
instead builds up his record and his bank 
account against lesser opposition, be- 
cause he makes distracting, wiseacre 
comments during matches, because he 
won't join the players' association and 
because he would not play on the Davis 
Cup team in the early rounds but then 
volunteered to play in the final. What 
makes it all harder to swallow is that he 
is such a fine tennis player. He annoys 
his fellows and then beats them, too. 

The rankings of the U.S, Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, based on play from Oc- 
tober to October, have not been released, 
but chances are Connors will replace 
Smith in first spot, or at least be co- 
ranked No. I. Going into the Masters 
match. Connors had a 2-0 record against 
Smith in 1973. 

He improved it to 3-0 on Wednesday, 
making it even worse by winning the first 
set 6-0 and taking the third and deciding 
set«—a 12-point tiebreaker after trailing 
4-1. It was Smith's fifth straight loss in 
singles and he was despondent. 

"A wonderful year with a terrible end- 
ing," he said. "I keep blowing matches 
at the end. I can't remember losing a love 
set since I was a kid." 

The next day he ended the losing skein 
by beating Orantes and sending the Span- 
iard back to Barcelona with the booby 
prize and a 0-3 record. Okker (3-0) and 
Connors (2-1 ) moved into the semis. 

The Blue group was a lot more com- 
plicated. Nastasc lost to Gorman but 
then made a comeback, beating Kodes 
and Newcombe. who said he was saving 
himself for the semis and final, since he 
already had a semifinal berth clinched. 
On Thursday night Kodes played Gor- 
man. If Gorman won, he would be tied 
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Gordon's 
Ruddy Merry 

Take l’/j oz. of Gordon's 
Gin, 3 oz. tomato juice, 
juice of Vi lime, pinch 
each of soil and pepper, 
dosh of Worcestershire 
sauce. Shake well with 
cracked ice. 


Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 


RROOUCT OF USA 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 90 PROOF GORDONS DRY GIN CO.. ITO . LINDEN. N J 



THE BUTTON-DOWN 
SHIRT IS STILL A GANT. 

Remember your first button-down? 

The odds are it was a Gant. Well, Gant has never stopped 
making button-downs. And we've never stopped 
making them different. But, it’s still the same easy-to- 
wear, always correct, shirt you want. 

In DACRON* polyester and 35% Cotton, it's the most 
comfortable shirt in your drawer. Because it's a Gant. 
And the button-down shirt always was, and still i s, a G ant. 
Gant Shirtmakers, New Haven, Conn. 06509 ppp 


BLACK MAGIC continued 


with Newcombe and Nastase, all with 2-1 
records, and the officials would have to 
go by sets lost. If there was still a tie, 
they would go by games lost. If still tied, 
then they would have consulted each 
player’s astrology chart. Suffice it to say 
that if Gorman won handily, he could 
have edged past Nastase, and it was a 
real possibility since Gorman had never 
lost to the Czech. With the reporters up 
above Section K trying to figure out all 
the mathematical possibilities and Nas- 
tase pacing up and down in his sweat- 
suit, it was the greatest balcony scene 
since Romeo and Juliet. 

“Oh, you Russian, you have got to win 
this game for me,” said Nastase, mixing 
up his Communist neighbors. “You 
should help me. We are border countries, 
you know.” 

Kodes, perhaps aided by the slow 
Mateflex surface brought in from France, 
won the match 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 and had his 
subsequent press conference interrupted 
by a playful, un-nasty Nasty: 

"Can I ask a question please? Why you 
not win in two sets? You help a friend, I 
know that. . . . Kodes, you’re on caviar 
tonight. You are my guest." 

The rest was fairly smooth sailing for 
Nastase, who all of a sudden thought the 
Boston fans were delightful. He had beat- 
en Connors nine out of 10 limes and con- 
tinued that dominance in the semis, lead- 
ing Jimmy to say, “He's the guy who 
comes up with the great shots at the right 
time. The ball just sped by me, as it usu- 
ally does when 1 play him. Hie moves bet- 
ter than almost anybody I play." 

The Okker-Nastase final was not quite 
as good natured. Okker was sour and sur- 
ly over what he thought were bad calls 
and Nasty hit a ball — not very hard — at 
a service linesman, drawing an immedi- 
ate announcement of a $100 fine from 
Jack Kramer, chief executive officer of 
the Association of Tennis Professionals, 
who was doing the color commentary on 
TV. But Nastase completed his come- 
back and won in four sets, serving nice- 
ly, putting all sorts of spin on his ground 
strokes and even coming through with a 
behind-the-back volley. 

And how did Nastase feel about his 
third straight Masters trophy, probable 
No. 1 ranking on most of the world lists 
and $228,750 in J973 winnings? 

"I’m not feel that bad,” he said with 
a grin. "Can be even better next year, I 
am hoping.” end 
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Nobody knows what’s going to happen in the future, 
of course, but inflation has been with us about as 
long as most people can remember. In spite of the 
best efforts of every Administration, the cost of 
living has gone up 75% since 1949? 

*U.S. Depi. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 



All that is something to remember when you’re ready 
to invest for your retirement. And you might want 
to look into a Variable Annuity. The objective of 
most variable annuities is a lifetime retirement in- 
come which offers the possibility of keeping pace 
with the cost of living. 


/Etna Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Co. 

HARTFORD. CONN 

Underwriter of a Variable Annuity Account 

With the chance of still more inflation, a Variable An- 
nuity just might provide long-term growth of your 
dollars to help protect you in the years ahead. If you 
would like to know more about the Variable Annuity 
offered by .®tna, ask one of our agents for a free 
prospectus. It’s only one of the ideas he has for your 
financial planning. 

One of the 



LIFE & CASUALTY 



IDLING ALONG, waiting for 
their next run at the world 
land speed record, are ( clock- 
wise ) » Gary Gabelich, who 
currently holds the mark, Art 
Arfons of Green Monster 
fame — and Craig Breedlove, 
who wants to get it all back. 




FASTEST FOOT 
IN THE WEST 

One day, one of them will step on it— and solve the 
mystery of the speed of sound by DAN GERBER 

T he last time anyone paid any special note to the world of 
absolute speed it was 1970 and Gary Gabelich was going 
622.407 miles an hour across Utah’s Bonneville Salt Flats in 
a rocket car called The Blue Flame. "Gee, that's fast,” they 
said. "I wonder if the price of steak is going up again next 
month?” If one mentioned the name Gabelich today, most 
folks, even those who regularly follow motor sports, would 
say, “Gary . . . uhm, who?” 
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quality of brandy depends on 
wine.That's why we insist on making 
own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way of distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 
Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 




JSC. 

CELL ARM ASTER . THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


VisitThe Wine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers’ Collection. 

Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc. San Francisco, California Brandy; 80 Proof 


FASTEST FOOT continued 


“Gary (Rocket Man) Gabelich. You 
know, the world’s fastest man. He took 
the land speed record away from Craig 
Breedlove. You do remember Craig 
Breedlove?” 

“Oh yes. Uhh, Breedlove. I’ve seen 
him selling tires on television. Is that the 
one you mean?” 

The sad fact of life for anyone who 
wants to break the world land speed rec- 
ord is that he will not get much atten- 
tion for doing it unless he ends up on his 
head. That is what happened to Craig 
Breedlove recently after taking a run at 
the world’s record for the standing-start 
quarter mile in his latest missile, a fierce 
creation commercially known as The 
English Leather Special. It is a lunar land- 
ing rocket bolted onto three wheels. It 
develops the thrust equivalent of approx- 
imately 15,000 horsepower. When it 
came to rest right side up on the salt af- 
ter several barrel rolls, it was emitting 
noxious yellow clouds of nitrogen tetrox- 
ide (N 2 O 4 ), the oxidizer that seconds 
before had caused a spontaneous chem- 
ical ignition when it came in contact with 
the unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine 
fuel. It did not smell even remotely like 
after-shave lotion. 

But never mind the crash. The English 
Leather Special is a mere prototype, with 
only one-fifth the thrust of the car Breed- 
love hopes to build for another crack at 
the land speed record. And this time he 
will not be merely trying to better Ga- 
belich’s record by a few miles an hour. 
This time he will be shooting for 740 miles 
per hour, the speed of sound. 

That fast? Why would anyone want to 
drive a car faster than the speed of sound? 
The point is well taken. Money would 
be an obvious answer, but none of the 
men who chase this dream have become 
wealthy through their land speed records. 
The money they might derive from 
breaking the sound barrier would be 
small change compared to a season’s 
earnings for Jack Nicklaus or the fat 
contract offered Wilt Chamberlain. 
Fame? A land-speed-record attempt is a 
long and lonely business, impossible to 
stage in the Houston Astrodome or cov- 
er on live TV. It is a drama played out 
before several dozen spectators in a re- 
mote part of the Utah desert, and it is 
unlikely that those who succeed at it will 
get nearly as much publicity as anyone 
beating Bobby Riggs or even threatening 
to jump the Snake River Canyon on a 
motorcycle. 
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Listening to Gary Gabelich one gets 
the impression that asking why is what's 
really absurd. "Racing is really boss, 
man. If you like to go fast, that's all there 
is." The idea of the danger involved in 
traveling 750 miles an hour bubbles up 
and rolls away from his mind like drop- 
lets of water off a fresh coat of Simoniz. 
"Driving the car is a piece of cake," he 
says. "You could do it; almost anyone 
could. It's putting the whole project to- 
gether that's tough, raising the SI mil- 
lion we figure it will cost, and then con- 
verting it into a car and a team that we 
know can break the barrier." He speaks 
of his team so frequently that he begins 
to sound like the self-efi'acing player of 
the week in a postgame interview or the 
blushing astronauts giving all the credit 
for their being on the moon to the tech- 
nicians of Houston. It is as if strapping 
his body in a supersonic rocket were no 
more a commitment and courageous act 
than trying out the air-conditioned fos- 
sil burners in Detroit's new fall line. 

Gabelich is totally into whatever he is 
doing. He worked for North American 
Rockwell for 9 l /i years in various posi- 
tions from mailboy to staff assistant to 
part-time test subject for the Apollo pro- 
gram — not flying the capsules, but test- 
ing their long-term liveability in a weight- 
less condition, their tolerance to and 
performance under conditions of ex- 
treme yaw and, though they seldom 
speak of it on televised moon shots, the 
toilet facilities. 

He began drag racing in his father's 
Pontiac in 1957, and during his tenure 
at North American Rockwell established 
a name for himself at strips in Southern 
California. His employers, fearing the in- 
vestment of too much time and unique 
training in a research subject who. it 
seemed to them, was laying his life and 
the continuity of their research on the 
starting line every weekend, gave him the 
ultimatum: "Cease this foolhardy diver- 
sion or forfeit your job " There was never 
really any question about the response. 
The choice was made for him by his ded- 
ication to the world he loves and his de- 
sire to prevail in it. 

Gabelich's new sound-barrier car, 
which is being built in Long Beach, will 
be 44 feet long, eight feet longer than the 
current Blue Flame record car, which was 
sponsored by The Natural Gas Industry. 
The tail fin will be cut down, the rear 
wheels set farther back and wider apart, 
and the underside of the body will be V- 


shaped. This latter touch is an engineer's 
dream: when supercar breaks the sound 
barrier on land, the shock waves will go 
off the car at a 45-degree angle down- 
ward. hit the ground and bounce away 
from the car instead of bouncing back 
up to blow the thing off the ground. 

On the wall of Gary's office there is a 
cartoon clipped from a newspaper and 
presented by his girl friend Linda. It 
shows Hazel, the maid, casing the fam- 
ily's preadolescent heir standing on a pair 
of water skis in the backyard plastic wad- 
ing pool, holding onto a rope attached 
to the rear bumper of a car. "Have you 
thought this thing through?" Hazel asks. 
Gabelich has thought his project 
through, and his proposed new attempt 
at the sound barrier, like his previous rec- 
ord runs, is no mere display of mindless 
fortitude. 

A year ago last spring at Orange Coun- 
ty International Raceway. Gabelich did 
get into a car that had not been thor- 
oughly thought through — and the result 
was a crash that almost ripped off his left 
forearm and broke his left leg so severe- 
ly that more than a year later he still wore 
a cast. "We had rushed the project, and 
I had bad vibes about it," he says now. 
The car was a four-wheel-drive experi- 
mental "funny car" (a dragster with the 
facsimile body of a regular Detroit car), 
and it careened out of control at 1 80 miles 
an hour during a quarter-mile run. "Be- 
ing in the hospital gave me time to think," 
Gabelich says, "and what I thought 
about mostly was getting back in shape 
to work on the sound-barrier project." 

Gabelich wants to win at whatever he 
does. Thus, when he began racing mo- 
torcycles he raced under the improbable 
pseudonym of Orval Volotch. "As hold- 
er of the land speed record I'd be expect- 
ed to win, but I really didn't know much 
about that kind of racing. So when I used 
another name it took all that pressure off 
and I could have fun." Still, he finished 
first among the "pie plates," the unrat- 
ed amateurs, in his first desert run. 

For Gary Gabelich everything is right 
now. He is almost totally without intro- 
spection and obsessed with doing well, 
whether water skiing, driving The Blue 
Flame at more than 600 miles an hour, 
talking to promoters and potential spon- 
sors or making one of the endless public 
relations tours for the American Gas As- 
sociation. "Sometimes I think I'd rather 
be somewhere else," he says, "but since 
I've got to be wherever I am, I figure I 


might as well make a good job of it. I 
want to be a winner." 

A large part of the pleasure Gabelich 
takes in his work is directed at firing the 
enthusiasm of those around him. He fre- 
quently begins the day, particularly be- 
fore a speed-record attempt, by playing 
Isaac Hayes music to his crew. "It gets 
everybody in a really good mood and sets 
up good vibes for what we've got to do," 
he says. 

If Gary Gabelich is absorbed with his de- 
light in the present, Craig Breedlove is 
the Hamlet of the world of speed — con- 
stantly weighing the value of what he is 
doing against the risks involved and his 
plans to someday give it up and indulge 
himself with all the places he wants to 
go to and do absolutely nothing. "I don't 
know if there is anything valuable that 
could come from breaking the sound bar- 
rier on land,” he muses, "though I'm 
sure we'd learn something from it. and 
anything we learn helps." But he says the 
only immediate reasons he has for want- 
ing to drive a car faster than the speed 
of sound are for the distinction of being 
the first to do it and. of course, to make 
money, money that will allow him to do 
nothing, anywhere he chooses. 

Breedlove suffers the strange dichot- 
omy of wanting the adulation that comes 
with his accomplishments and viewing 
the demands on his time and energy that 
follow such notoriety as a punishment for 
his having done precisely what he want- 
ed to do. Each new record necessitates a 
long promotional tour that is written into 
his sponsorship contracts: talk-show ap- 
pearances, local press conferences, lec- 
tures and cocktail parties, until the ul- 
timate reward for breaking the land 
speed record emerges as a hangover and 
soggy hors d'oeuvres. 

Nevertheless, the sound barrier is 
there. "Nobody knows what will happen 
when we exceed the speed of sound, and 
that's why we’ve got to find out," he says. 

Breedlove got into the speed game as 
a drag racer. After establishing some 
pretty fast credentials he convinced a Los 
Angeles aircraft-components manufac- 
turer in I960 that he was serious about 
breaking the land speed record (then 
394.20 mph), got S) 0,000 in sponsorship 
and set to work designing his car. Mick- 
ey Thompson's attempts in a wedge- 
shaped racer powered by four Pontiac V- 
8 engines had persuaded Breedlove that 
jet power was the way to go. He also was 
conliniied 
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convinced that a car with a single nose 
wheel was the only design providing for 
a sufficiently small frontal area to bore 
through the wind resistance that — be- 
yond a certain speed — neutralizes horse- 
power. 

The FIA, the international body that 
oversees all official automotive speed rec- 
ords, refused Breedlove sanction for his 
new car on the basis of an old familiar 
theme: an automobile must be wheel- 
driven. This same refusal of sanction had 
earlier discouraged Donald Campbell, 
who also had believed in the utility of jet 
thrust. 

But Breedlove then got a crafty idea — 
he asked for and received a sanction from 
the FIM, the organization that oversees 
all motorcycle world speed records. FIM 
was willing enough to grant that Breed- 
love’s Spirit of America would qualify as 
a motorcycle. And since his aim was sim- 
ply to cover a measured mile on land fast- 
er than any human being had gone be- 
fore, it really did not seem to matter 
whether the vehicle in which he intend- 
ed to accomplish it was called an auto- 
mobile or a motorcycle. The rest of the 
story is in the record books: 407.45 miles 
an hour on Aug. 5, 1963, followed by 
468.72 and 526.38 in 1964, and 555.127 
and 600.601 in 1965. 

"Nobody really had any reason to 
have confidence in me. 1 was just a high 
school graduate who’d majored in ma- 
chine shop and who liked to build and 
race dragsters," he says now. 

The first thing one notices about 
Breedlove are his eyes. They seem to pro- 
trude slightly with a veiled oracular qual- 
ity as if they were meant to simultaneous- 
ly engage attention and camouflage what 
is going on behind them. His brown hair 
curls down almost to his shoulders, and 
if it were not for the finely drawn lips, he 
might be mistaken for Mick Jaggcr. 

On the return run of a record attempt 
in 1964, while engaged in a mano a memo 
with Art Arfons for the land speed rec- 
ord, Breedlove lost both his drag chute 
and his emergency chute. At 600 miles 
an hour he found his brakes were use- 
less. By the time he had slowed to a com- 
paratively controllable 300 mph he was 
approaching the end of the 1 0-mile speed 
strip where the Salt Flats are bordered 
by telephone poles, a highway and brine- 
filled ditches. Attempts to spin the car 
only resulted in clipping off two tele- 
phone poles. Breedlove ejected his can- 
opy just as the car vaulted a salt mound 
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and buried its nose in a ditch full of sa- 
line ooze. After swimming to the surface 
he greeted his would-be rescuers with a 
Barnumesque, "Now for my next act I'll 
set myself on fire.” 

But this display of bravado belies a 
deep concern with the risks involved in 
his trade. A driver has to work up his 
courage or. more accurately, his concen- 
tration, before each run. Concentration 
translates into courage. When a driver is 
on the line ready to make a run, the ex- 
igency of the moment enforces a total 
concentration, w'hich in turn forces out 
of the mind any energy for speculation 
about the possible consequences of some- 
thing going wrong. "It’s between races 
and before races that I think about it,” 
Breedlove says. And he uses this time be- 
tween races to do something about the 
hazards; he creates insurance on his 
drawing board. 

One feature of Breedlove's new land- 
speed-record car will be a driver capsule 
in the nose, which in an emergency would 
break away from the rocket behind it and 
be hurled aloft. Then, in theory, the cock- 
pit would float back to earth beneath a 
parachute, like a space capsule returning 
from the moon. "It’s one way to escape 
being pushed around by that 8,000 
pounds of rocket behind me. Of course, 
it would be insane to use it at 700 miles 
per hour, but at 300 or 350 it could make 
a lot of difference," says Breedlove. He 
has not forgotten his plunge into the 
brine. His clearest statement about the 
risk involved is a brief one: "1 don't like 
it." 

While Breedlove lacks Gary Gabe- 
lich's wild-eyed enthusiasm and promo- 
tional ability, he compensates by being 
one of the brightest and most innovative 
rocket engineers in private practice. Time 
and again he has found design loopholes 
in the technical specifications set forth by 
the various bodies that sanction drag and 
land speed attempts, and has taken ad- 
vantage of therp. 

The terrifying sound made by Breed- 
love's new rocket dragster is documented 
in a photograph on the wall of his office, 
a picture of his English Leather Special 
blasting away from the line. If you look 
closely in the lower right-hand corner of 
the photograph you can see the official 
flagman in his black-and-white striped 
shirt, cowering on the ground with a tow- 
el over his head. This is not characteristic 
of flagmen, who are for the most part 
frustrated matadors who like to dernon- 
continued 
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strate their courage by standing firm and 
letting cars pass within inches of their 
bodies. 

On one occasion Breedlove stood aside 
and watched his rocket engine fired up 
on a test bed. "It was so terrifying." he 
gasped, “that I'm sure that if I wasn't in 
front of it where I can't really hear the 
noise I'd never be able to drive it down 
the strip." He shares with a number of 
drivers the feeling that it is far less fright- 
ening to drive a racing car than to watch 
and hear one being driven. 

But Breedlove realizes he may have to 
face listening to the rocket blasts as a by- 
stander before too long. “I'm 36 now, 
and I'm sure I don't want to be doing 
this when I'm 50. There are too many 
other things. My son is 16 and building 
a dragster. I want to help him all I can. 
After the sound barrier. I'm going to 
hang it up. I guess I'd rather be remem- 
bered as a designer than a driver." 

Art Arfons has held and lost the world 
land speed record three times, and is. at 


47, the forgotten man of the Salt Flats. 
He exudes the unpretentious toughness 
of the aging cowboy who has been 
thrown and is dusting himself off and 
tucking in his shirt to try again. Arfons 
has his eye on the sound barrier, but his 
approach to it is somewhat different and 
perhaps more sensible from that of either 
Gabelich or Breedlove. 

"Breaking the sound barrier is not go- 
ing to be the piece of cake those other 
guys think it is. I'd like to run right at 
700, right on the edge of it. That would 
be a record that would stand a long 
time." When he goes for the sound bar- 
rier. at least for the first time, Arfons in- 
tends to be a spectator: he plans to op- 
erate his jet car by remote control. 
"Nobody knows what is going to hap- 
pen when you run over your own shock 
wave," he says. "I'll be willing to sac- 
rifice the car to find out. but I’m not going 
to be in it." He holds his 8-year-old 
daughter on his lap as he talks. "I think 
about writing a letter or a poem to her, 
something she could read in 20 years and 


know how I felt about her. but I'd like 
to be around to tell her myself." 

In 1954 Arfons was a 27-ycar-old Ak- 
ron livestock-feed dealer. One day he 
went out fora Sunday drive with his wife 
and 2-ycar-old son. He had never even 
heard of drag racing, but as he drove past 
an airstrip near Akron he noticed some 
activity and stopped for a closer look. 
Several weeks later he was back to have 
a go with his first dragster, a crude home- 
made frame with an Oldsmobile engine 
and a junk rear end that he had banged 
together in his backyard haybarn. 

Arfons ran a disappointing quarter 
mile with a terminal speed of only 86 
miles an hour and he decided that if he 
was going to be successful at his new 
game he was going to have to go big. 
Big for Art Arfons meant acquiring a sur- 
plus Allison aircraft engine and building 
what turned out to be one of the first rear- 
engined racing cars, a monstrous engine 
on four anemic highway tires with the 
driver in a bucket well forward of the 
front wheels. Daubed with green tractor 
continued 
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paint, it was highly unsophisticated com- 
pared to any dragster anybody had ever 
seen, but in 1955 it was fast enough at 
145.16 miles an hour to make Arfons, in 
his first year of competition, the top quar- 
ter-milcr in the world. It was tagged the 
Green Monster . a name that has subse- 
quently become synonymous with any 
car Arfons drives. 

The one ineluctable impression in talk- 
ing to Arfons is that he has no time for 
nonsense. He is a w orking mechanic and 
would rather lie in his Akron shop than 
anywhere else on earth. He spends a lot 
of time thinking about giving up driv- 
ing. but he refuses to permit others to 
risk their lives in a car he has built. 

He remembers all too vividly his own 
day of tragedy, a crash on a drag strip in 
Dallas two years ago in which a televi- 
sion reporter, riding as a passenger in the 
Green Monster, and two spectators were 
killed. The lines form more deeply 
around his eyes, and he winces when he 
talks about it: then he abruptly changes 
the subject to tractor tires. 

The most recent Arfons creation is 
tractor powered — as are each of his drag- 
sters and land-speed cars— by a military 
surplus jet engine. And lately he has 
found himself torn between the drag strip 
and the county fair, where he has become 
a tough competitor in the 7,000-pound 
tractor pull. "It's 90'", show business, 
just like racing,” Arfons says, and he 
points out the injector that squirts fuel 
into the tractor's enormous exhaust 
stack. "This jet runs just about as clean 
as anything you can imagine, but we 
shoot some fire out of the stack and the 
crowd loves it.” 

Arfons wants to build a Formula Vee 
racing car for his son. He also has ideas 
about transforming the heat generated in 
braking for a corner into additional pow- 
er for the following straightaway. Then 
there is his plan for a subterranean tube 
that would carry passengers from New 
York to California faster than the speed 
of sound — a giant version of the old de- 
partment-store tube that sucked your 
dollars upstairs and shot back the 
change. 

In some ways Arfons is a jet-powered 
Rube Goldberg without either the time 
or money to fully indulge his mechanical 
fantasies. “I used to like driving the cars 
better than building them, but now it's 
the other way around,” he says. "I've 
tried to quit racing a number of times, 
but it's my whole life. What else would I 
continued 
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do?" Arfons has already broken several 
promises to his wife that he would not 
drive anymore. 

One such promise was exacted in 1966 
after a Bonneville land speed attempt 
at almost 6C0 mph. The car went out of 
control, cartwheeled 560 feet and slid a 
mile farther on the ground. The impact 
of its landing was so severe that one 
front wheel was found four miles away 
and the other bounced upward almost 
as high as the rotor blades of a heli- 
copter hovering 200 feet above the Salt 
Flats. In all. Arfons has written off Hve 
racing cars and freely admits that the 
anticipation of a land speed attempt 
scares him silly. 

"I don't sleep the night before a rec- 
ord try, and when the time comes to get 
in the car I feel like running away. But 
when the car gets moving, then every- 
thing is all right. Then it's the kind of feel- 
ing you get listening to really deep music, 
not this rock-and-roll stuff." Arfons has 
a superstition against talking about any 
run being his last. “I'm not a kid any- 
more, and I'm not as quick as I used to 
be. I don’t want to do this too much long- 
er. but I don't want to talk about quit- 
ting. I've known some guys who didn't 
make it through what they'd said was go- 
ing to be their last run. It won't be that 
way with me. I'll just get out of the car, 
call it quits and walk away " 

When Craig Breedlove or Gary Gabelich 
or Art Arfons finally gears up for the next 
try at the record, nobody knows what will 
happen. Beyond the 700 to 750 miles an 
hour that defines the sound barrier at the 
4,200-foot elevation of the Bonneville 
Salt Flats, there will be a shock wave that 
will explode in all directions— and when 
it hits the ground it has got to come back 
up. Nobody knows how this w ill affect a 
vehicle traveling over it. 

Sponsors lend to be skeptical about 
ventures that might go up in a cloud of 
rocket fuel, and they also have accoun- 
tants who want to be shown a compa- 
rable return in publicity for the sizable 
investment risk involved in a shot at the 
sound barrier. Breedlove, Gabelich and 
Arfons all are currently without financ- 
ing for their supersonic projects, though 
Gabelich claims he has a hot sponsor- 
ship prospect. But each of them is con- 
fident he will find the money and be the 
first to break the speed-of-sound mys- 
tery of those air molecules out there on 
the Salt Flats. eno 
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Former American League Um- 
pire Art Passarella will soon be 
seen in a segment of the cops- 
and-robbers TV series Streets of 
San Francisco. Standing in the 
middle, no doubt. 

Frank Worthington, general 
manager of the Playboy Club in 
San Francisco, has a disjointed 
solution to the gasoline short- 
age: pack-a-bike. He separated 
his two-wheeler into sections so 
that it folds neatly into a medi- 
um-sized suitcase. Every day he 
pedals the mile from his home 
in Marin Keyes to the Grey- 
hound bus stop, folds and 
boards. In San Francisco he re- 
assembles the contraption in 10 
seconds, pops the suitcase on 
back and gets in another mile to 
work. That's four for the day. 
going and coming, good hopping 
for any bunny. 

When not reading poetry. White 
Sox Pitcher Steve Stone, a for- 
mer literature major at Kent 
State, is spending his off-season 
in two Chicago restaurants 
learning how to cook. Already 
he is skilled at such things as 
steak Mirabcau and souffles but 
needs help from the bullpen on 
his lobster Savannah. When not 
in the kitchen, he greets custom- 
ers and waits on tables and one 
day hopes to put his collected 
learning and earnings into his 
own place in Fairfield, Calif. 
Let's see: one finger for vichys- 
soise, two Chateaubriand, three 
knock down the customer with 
a high hard dumpling. 

Cookie Gilchrist, who stopped 
playing football in 1967, has now 
put together something called 
United Professional Athletics 
Coalition of America Inc., sort 
of a decompression chamber for 
retiring athletes. Basically, Gil- 
christ's group will be there to 
help restore the confidence of 
athletes suddenly facing the re- 
alization that the last hurrah has 
been sounded. "It's the overall 


rejection by the same masses that 
once applauded, cheered, ca- 
tered to. pampered, loved, hated 
these men," Gilchrist says. "All 
of a sudden one day you're walk- 
ing down the street and nobody 
recognizes you. You go into a 
bank and try to borrow money 
and you can't. All of a sudden 
you discover the lack of edu- 
cation is a very monumental fact, 
that your kids are growing up 
in some other section of the 
country, some other home and 
that you acquired certain ta .tcs 
that you can't afford anymore." 

Since July 4, 1939, when the New 
York Yankees retired Lou Geh- 
rig's No. 4, the numbers of many 
superstars have dutifully been 
subtracted from the backs of 
mere mortals — Mantle's No. 7, 
Robinson's 42, etc. And now goes 
3535. That, says an enterprising 
publicity man. is the number Er- 
nestine Jackson wore at a New 
York lunch-counter chain, 
Chock Full O'Nuts, before she 
became the star of the new 
Broadwav musical Raisin. 

® At the moment the match is 
at 2-lovc. but apparently there 
is one young female who has 
not heard about the engagement 
of Jimmy Connors and Chris 
Evert. While Chris sits up front 
wearing his diamond, Jimmy sits 
behind wearing someone's arm. 


Oh. well, when they become a 
permanent doubles team next 
fall, serves like that will be out 
of court. 

♦ Sartorially splendid. New 
York Knick Walt (Clyde) Fra- 
zier adds a dash of disdain while 
a New York City policeman ex- 
plains why the NBA star's Rolls- 
Royce has just been dressed with 
a pair of tickets. One was for 
double parking, the other for 
failing to have an inspection 
sticker. The cop decided that a 
third ticket, for failing to have 
a front license plate, would be 
unjust. “Fans keep stealing it," 
sighed its owner. I he plate reads 
WCF. 

Alex Hawkins, the ex-Baltimore 
Colt who has been writing a 
sports column in Atlanta, has 
painfully resolved that there 
must be safer ways to make a 
living. "Sportswriters should get 
hazardous-duty pay," he said. 
"First a baseball player invited 
me outside. Next, one of the Fal- 
i con linemen wanted to fight, and 
j he didn't care inside or outside." 

J Hawkins declined both offers, 
j But then one night he was abused 
i by an old lady in a bar. "She 
waved her fist under my nose 
and said if she were a man she'd 
take me outside. I said I'd go. I 
never knew reporting was so 
rough. Have you ever tried to 


interview Norm Van Brocklin 
when he's got a mad on?" An- 
nouncing that he has had it, 
Hawkins said he will devote full 
time to his other business: col- 
lecting garbage. 

Responding to a request for the 
telephone number of John Hil- 
ler, the ace Detroit relief pitch- 
er, an information operator in 
Duluth, Minn, said, “That num- 
ber is unlisted." Then, without 
pause, she gave the number. 

Then there is Phil Woolpert, who 
in the mid-1950s coached the 
University of San Francisco (Bill 
Russell-K.C. Jones) teams to 
back-to-back NCAA champion- 
ships before he discovered he did 
not have the stomach for the 
pressure. Ulcers. He retired 
briefly, then tried coaching low- 
er-pressure ball at the University 
of San Diego. More ulcers. De- 
ciding there was more to life than 
milk and Maalox, last year 
Woolpert and his wife retired 
to Sequim, a tiny town in Wash- 
ington. Now he drives a school 
bus 124 miles each day. "I love 
it," he said. 
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basketball’s week Barry McDermott 


Polished by Polish Power 


T hey came to Louisville last Saturday, 
driving farm tractors and fried- 
chicken limousines, wearing mink and 
flannel and red and blue, Hoosiers, hill- 
billies and big-city hicks, tobacco special- 
ists against flatland corn growers, cross- 
ing the lines of Mason-Dixon. Rupp- 
McCracken, Indiana-Kcntuckv to settle 
this thing once and. likely, not for all. 

The war between the slates had all the 
ingredients: a sellout crowd in Freedom 
Hall, seething emotions and two teams 
playing for pride, honor and a chance to 
walk back on campus without getting 
booed. In the end Indiana, braced by a 
commodity Kentucky did not have — 
Polish power- carried the day 77-68. 

John Laskowski. Indiana's skinny 
sixth man. had three steals and hit his 
first eight shots in the second half; In- 
diana made 12 of its first 13 and Ken- 
tucky, which had led 44-39 at halftime, 
was mired in an energy crisis. "They hit 
829f in the second half, we hit 32 r ; . 
That's a 50-point spread," said Ken- 


tucky’s disillusioned Coach Joe Hall. 

Ronnie Lyons, the diminutive Ken- 
tucky guard who gave away about a foot 
in reach in his matchup with Laskowski. 
sounded almost like a fan afterward. 
•Whew," he said, "I didn't really think 
he was that quick. All those steals he 
made. Whew. How about that left-hand- 
ed move he made on me? They picked 
for him once, but all the rest he just shot 
over me." 

Time w as a team tilled up the early part 
of its season with the bakery division of 
its schedule, eating a couple of cream 
puffs. No more. The Indiana-Kcntuckv 
game was another of those early section- 
al battles, but it was more than that. It 
was a baptism of new dogma, a cleans- 
ing of relics and traditions and, above 
all. a Knight and a Hall, two honorary 
colonels— one Army, one Kentucky— 
jockeying for supremacy in basketball's 
cradle and heartland, a place where kids 
digest box scores for breakfast and shoot 
baskets by moonlight. 



For seeming eons, during the spells of 
Adolph Rupp in Lexington and Branch 
McCracken in Bloomington, Kentucky 
blue had prevailed over this scene, with 
more national titles, conference champi- 
onships and All-Americas. Lately the 
balance of power has swung to Indiana. 
Last year the Hoosiers beat Kentucky 
twice, the second paddling in the finals 
of the NCAA Mideast regional. In that 
game Kentucky came from 13 down in 
the second half, took the lead and almost 
pulled out the win, fouling the Hoosiers’ 
offense with a 1-3-1 zone defense. When 
Kentucky tried the same ploy Saturday 
night, Indiana was ready, having prac- 
ticed during the week for just that even- 
tuality. In fact, it turned the defense to 
its own advantage, going into a stall with 
eight minutes left that squandered four 
minutes and sealed the Cats' fate. 

The teams' coaches had spent the week 
burdened with the importance of the 
date. Indiana's Bobby Knight, who still 
displays many of the military trappings 
he acquired as a coach at Army, drove 
his car absentmindedly around Bloom- 
ington, nodding his head in apology for 
the near accidents caused while he rumi- 
nated at the wheel. Hall had been dis- 
heartened by a doleful offensive perfor- 
mance and a loss at Kansas on Monday 
night. Two nights later Indiana throttled 
Kansas to further deepen Hall's gloom. 

Both coaches have stood the challenge 
of erasing lingering memories; Hall took 
the coaching scepter from Rupp last sea- 
son, Knight is in his third year at Indi- 
ana. He has replaced the team's peren- 
nial scatter-gun offense with a cleaving 
defense that opponents claim combines 
the worst elements of mugging and pock- 
et picking. Hall has been followed by 
ghosts. Cries for impeachment reached 
a crescendo early last season when his 
team stumbled to a 1-4 start. Worse, this 
year there is the haunting fact that for 
the second straight time Kentucky re- 
cruiting has been woeful. 

Knight, by contrast, has had consid- 
erable success at enticing the best and the 
brightest, such as freshman Kent Benson, 
whom Hall followed all the way to Ger- 
many last summer, and failed to catch. 
A master of motivation. Knight has his 
players respond with the reliability of 
programmed systems. Endless drills and 
preaching achieve an Army basic train- 
ing effect. with the recruit conditioned to 
submerge his individuality, to react, not 
think, under pressure. 


"You got a leader on your leam?” 
someone asked Knight recently. 

"Yeah,” he answered. "Me." 

With the bombs bursting and the 
shrapnel flying, the Hoosiers are cool, 
even though most of them have not been 
around long enough to learn how to op- 
erate a college shower. The team starts 
the freshman Benson, three sophomores, 
one of whom did not play a minute last 
year, and a junior. There is not a senior 
on the roster. 

The coach is a mixture of old Patton 
and neo-Rotarian. He can be curt, rude 
and cantankerous when it suits him or 
wrinkle his dimpled cheeks and exude 
boyish charm if he wants. His inch-long 
sideburns are a concession to the times, 
but only recently has he relaxed his dress 
code to where players can wear turtle- 
necks with their traveling blazers. One 
day Quinn Buckner showed up dressed 
in a pair of very wide-bottomed trousers. 
"You know, a few years ago I wouldn't 
have let my players wear those," said 
Knight, kind of startled at himself. 

On the floor the team is nothing but 
an extension of its coach; for that mat- 
ter many of the players physically resem- 
ble the 33-year-old Knight. "They don’t 
have great talent but they really play well 
together,” said Kentucky's Kevin Grc- 
vey before the game. And, as Buckner 
pointed out one day, the Indiana play- 
ers are believers. 

A defensive back on the Indiana foot- 
ball team. Buckner is the one deviation 
Knight overlooks. Knight hesitated 
when Buckner came to claim his NCAA 
tournament ring this fall, hoping to bar- 
ter a promise of no football in exchange 
for the memento, but Buckner finally got 
it. "I was determined that he wasn’t just 
going to come in here after football this 
year and get a starting position,” said 
Knight, "but after a couple of practices 
I said. ‘Why be bullheaded about it?”’ 

Kentucky obviously was well prepared 
for the game. The Wildcats fast-broke in 
the first half, getting down before Indi- 
ana had time to organize its defense. But 
in the second half there were few re- 
bounds to fast-break. Indiana got most 
of them. 

Although both Forward Scott May 
and Buckner had three fouls at halftime, 
Knight was unruffled. He came out with 
a different starting lineup, inserting Las- 
kowski, Tom Abcrnethy and Bob Wil- 
kerson, and changing his defensive as- 
signments. "It was like somebody had 
coiilinuetl 
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GARLAND DUSENBERRY can cell you more 
about charcoal mellowed Jack Daniel’s than 
anyone else we know. And he loves to tell you. 

He’ll start with how we rickburn hard maples 
to get charcoal. Then he’ll cake you to a room 
where we smooth Jack Daniel’s through 12 feet 
of this charcoal in a mellowing vac. He’ll allow 
as how no other distiller 
makes whiskey this way 
and how it accounts for 
Jack Daniel’s smoothness. 

In just an hour, you’ll have 
the whole story. In just a 
sip, we believe, you’ll go 
along with every part of it. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Registerof Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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turned a switch off," Grevey said later. 

With Indiana ahead 67-62, Lyons was 
out in front on one of Kentucky’s few 
fast breaks of the half as Laskowski 
trailed him. He tried a blind pass back- 
ward and Polish Power intercepted it. 
Moments later Laskowski intercepted 
another, this time from Grevey to Ly- 
ons. and raced the length of the court 
for a layin. After another Laskowski 
jump shot Indiana went into its delay 
game, and the stands started to empty. 

Until the teams meet again, Indiana 
has control of the towns and the farms 
where basketball reigns supreme, and — 
why not say it? — the state lines. 


THE WEEK 

by RAY KENNEDY 


r A QT Satch Sanders, late of the Bos- 
lMO I ton Celtics, has been involved 
in some classic squeakers in his day, but he 
had never seen anything like the freak hap- 
pening that gave him his first victory as the 
new coach of Harvard. With a second re- 
maining and the score tied 64 64. Dartmouth 
called time-out — and promptly got socked 
with a technical foul because the Big Green 
had already used its final time-out. So, 
with regulation time completed and the floor 
cleared of players, a lonely Tony Jenkins 
stepped to the foul line and sank the clincher. 

A black students' demonstration at Rut- 
gers deprived Pittsburgh of a clear-cut win— 
the Panthers had to settle for a forfeit. They 
went on to a more satisfying pair of victo- 
ries in the Steel Bowl. Paced by the 55-point 
spree of loose-limbed Billy Knight, Pitt won 
back-to-back games over Duquesnc (82 65) 
and Florida State (82-60) and its first Steel 
Bowl championship in a decade. New York- 
er John Engles, facing players from Man- 
hattan College with whom he had practiced 
all summer, did not let friendships stand in 
the way of his scoring 26 points and gath- 
ering 14 rebounds to lead Penn to a 91-79 
victory. No one at Penn State is calling Ron 
Brown Fat Albert anymore, Trimmed down 
from 254 pounds to a sylphlike 208, the 6' 4' 
senior threw in a total of 60 points as Penn 
State registered double wins over Buckncll 
<70-57)and Virginia (93-68), and a 41-point 
explosion by sophomore Forward Larry Fo- 
gle gave little Canisius a mighty big 86-81 
upset victory over Boston College. 

1. PROVIDENCE (1-0) 2. SYRACUSE (3-0) 


Or\l ITU After losing to Marquette 
OvJU I IT 83-46. Portland Coach Jack 
Avina wondered "what Marquette could do 
if Al McGuire kept his troops in all the way." 
He can stop wondering. The troops not only 
had to play all the way. but they were lucky 
to survive an all-out attack by Tennessee. 
Volunteer Coach Ray Mears had said to his 
boys: "Crack their press and outrebound 
them.” They did both, but it was still not 
enough. Trailing for most of the game, the 
Warriors finally pulled their overextended 
defense together and made two steals that 
resulted in lay ups and a 59-59 tie at the bu/z- 
cr. Then, with 22 seconds left in overtime, 
Lloyd Walton dropped in two free throws 
for a 67-65 Marquette victory. 

South Carolina's Frank McGuire is con- 
vinced he has found pure gold in 6' 8" Alex 
English. The center, who started every game 
as a freshman last year, raked in 1 7 rebounds 
and scored 26 points to lead the Gamecocks 
to a 91-78 win over Georgia Southern and 
their 25th straight victory at home. 

Wesley Cox is the name to remember at 
Louisville. Last week, after that stunning 
opening loss to Cincinnati, the 6‘ 5' fresh- 
man had the Cardinals looking like their old 
high-ranking selves again by hitting on eight 
of 1 1 shots, scoring 23 points and hauling in 
12 rebounds as Louisville topped tall, tal- 
ented Houston 87-81. "Wesley's going to be 
a super player," says Houston Coach Guy 
Lewis. "Wait a minute. Better change that. 
He's already a super player." The Florida 
State Seminoles were so far ahead of Bis- 
cayne College that they took time out to 
practice their "delay game," freezing the ball 
for five minutes before winning 109-71. 
When someone suggested that Coach Hugh 
Durham could have dictated the score, he 
said, " Don't say that. Some people might 
think I'm a good guy." 

1. N.C. STATE (2-0) 2. N.C. (3-0) 

\A/r QT This was not Kevin Restani’s 
VVLU I week, nor was it San Fran- 
cisco's, as the Dons somehow conspired to 
lose two big games by three big points. Res- 
tani, fresh from a 20-point, 22-rcbound open- 
er against San Diego last week, went to Stan- 
ford and ran straight into a pair of nudging, 
ball-hawking, hand-waving pests named Da- 
vid Fiosi and Rich Kelley. With Restani thus 
occupied, Stanford won 63-61 in overtime. 
Back home, the 6' 9' frontcourt man was 
again treated rudely, this time by an upstart 
freshman from Long Beach State, Clifton 
Pondexter. Restani got 16 points and 12 re- 
bounds, but when he tried to pad the Dons’ 
one-point lead in the waning seconds, Pon- 
dexter blocked the shot and Guard Rick 
Abcregg tossed in a 20-footer to give Long 
Beach State a 65-64 victory. 

Aftcrdefeating Arizona by a 24-poinl mar- 
gin, Southern Cal went to Utah thinking it 


had beaten the best team in the Western AC. 
Bad thinking. Employing a full-court press 
and the lethal one-two punch of Tyrone 
Medley (21 points) and Luther (Ticky) Bur- 
den (24 points), the Utes ran up their own 24- 
point margin, shocking USC 90-66. UCLA 
warmed up for North Carolina State by 
drubbing SMU 77-60 with Bill Walton hit- 
ting a season-high 25 points. Those who have 
been victimized in the pit, otherwise known 
as the Men's Gym at North Texas State, will 
be happy to hear that the Eagles have just 
opened their Supcrpit. TCU was not too 
thrilled, though. The Horned Frogs lost the 
housewarming party 109-93. 

1. UCLA (3-0) 2. L.B. STATE (2-1) 

MIDWEST "zirrr 

scrappy little Notre Dame guard who last 
season popped in the winning basket that 
snapped Marquette's 8|-game winning 
streak at home. Last week against a tena- 
cious Ohio State squad Clay again demon- 
trated why Coach Digger Phelps calls him 
Ice Man. Leading a furious Irish comeback, 
he popped in another last-second shot to 
send the game into overtime at 67-67. Then, 
cooling it even more, the Ice Man put 
in the go-ahead basket that insured a 76-72 
Notre Dame victory. No such last-ditch he- 
roics were needed in an easy 98-74 win at 
Northwestern, but Phelps thought he had 
lost everything when, while driv ing home, he 
was startled to see the team bus sidelined by 
an accident. As he stopped, All-America 
John Shumate was being loaded into an am- 
bulance. Fortunately, he suffered only a 
bruised shoulder and ribs and a back sprain. 
Two nights later he got 19 points in a 94-65 
win over St. Louis. 

in a week marked by overtime thrillers, 
Coach Bill Musselman culled Minnesota's 
contribution, a 49-47 win over Furman, "the 
greatest victory of my coaching career." It 
was also one of the slowest as the outsized 
Gophers played tight ball control, putting 
on a late freeze that lasted for four long 
minutes before Phil Saunders scored to knot 
it at 47-47 at the end of regulation time. 
Then Minnesota held onto the ball for all 
but 10 seconds of the five-minute overtime 
period. At Kansas, Roger Morningstar 
scored the first three of his 20 points 12 
seconds into the game, and the Jayhawks 
were never headed as they defeated Ken- 
tucky for the first time in six meetings 

71- 63. Three nights later, however, it was In- 
diana that started fast and Kansas that lost 

72- 59. 'Wisconsin Coach John Powlcss was 
downright miffed, not because his boys 
smothered California 97-53 but because only 
4,235 people came to sec them. "It was al- 
most insulting," he said. 

1. INDIANA (3-0) 2. NOTRE DAME (4-0) 




Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
fora milder taste. 


A, 

Look closely! These 7 power. 35mm 
center focus Bushnell binoculars 
have a field of 345' at 1000 yards. 
Yours with carrying case for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filler Kings, 16 mg. "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar.” 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 



This is your year. 

Make a little Thunder 
of your own. 


Thunderbird 74. 

The one that tells you 
you’re finally in the car you belong in. 
Brilliant styling. A whisper of sport. 
And that celebrated Thunderbird ride. 
From its distinctive front end to its deep 
luxury interior, Thunderbird 74 has 
just about everything you’ll ever want. 
Including air conditioning, the elegant 
opera windows, vinyl roof, tinted glass, 
steel-belted radial ply tires and a 460 V-8 
engine. All standard. And you can add 
the optional Power-Operated Sunroof or 
the new Glass Moonroof . 

Thunderbird. At your Ford Dealer’s. 
Unique in all the world . 


Thunderbird 1974. 



1974 Thunderbird shown with 
optional Exterior Decor Group. Moonroof. 
Deluxe Wheel Covers, Deluxe Bumper Group, 
Picardy Velour Cloth trim and Glamour paint. 
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rodeo / Edwin Shrake 


Head and shoulders over their daddies 


. . . well, maybe not quite yet, but the young dudes whose fathers were riding not so long ago are coming 
up fast, and in the National Finals they bested Larry Mahan, the current star of the sport, in bull riding 


T he National Finals rodeo, one of the 
jaw-jerking athletic events in our cul- 
ture and one that tells us about a past 
we would rather believe in, went off large- 
ly unnoticed last week in Oklahoma City. 
A Saturday night TV news show dwell 
for more than a minute on a college wres- 
tling match and never got around to men- 
tioning that the world's best cowboys 
were in town. But the fairgrounds arena 
was pretty well full for every perfor- 
mance, and the drama was as thick as 
anything you ever saw in a theater. 

Fathers and sons, that was the ticket. 
Not in the sense of sons overthrowing 
fathers exactly, but of sons becoming an 
extension of and perhaps an improve- 
ment on the old man. Every event had 
its heroes, but it was bull riding that 
caught you in the throat. Families fig- 
ured in it. Bobby Steiner, Don Gay, Pete 
Gay and Marvin Paul Shoulders are the 
sons of rodeo fathers. Shoulders' father 
is named Jim. and you can walk into a 
honky-tonk tonight in Penns Grove, N.J. 
and the guy on the third stool will tell 


you about him and what he used to be. 

And in the middle of all this was a man 
who is one of rodeo's two big stars of all 
time (Shoulders, of course, is the other). 
His name is Larry Mahan. He has just 
won his unprecedented sixth all around 
rodeo cowboy championship, beating 
Shoulders' record by one. Mahan had 
that wrapped up before the National 
Finals ever started, but he was still in 
competition for the annual bull-riding ti- 
tle. And, at 30, Mahan is somewhere be- 
tween the fathers and the sons. 

Bobby Steiner, for a family example. 
He is the grandson of a Texas rancher 
who learned an early lesson about the 
land: it is easier to ride it than plow it. 
Bobby is a frail-faced 22-year-old who 
ran away from home in Austin at 16 to 
join the rodeo. His grandfather Buck, 
now 73, was a rodeo star and today owns 
92 different pieces of land around Aus- 
tin, including a ranch in the hills along 
the Colorado River. But Buck Steiner 
works behind the counter at the Capitol 
Saddlery, a shop that makes boots and 



LEGENDARY JIM SHOULDERS (LEFT) SOON MAY BE PUSHED ASIDE BY HIS SON MARVIN 


cowboy stuff, rather than retire to rock 
on his veranda and count the legs of his 
animals. Bobby's father Tommy is a well- 
known rodeo stock contractor. Bobby 
himself is as close to being the best bull 
rider in the world as he is to two of his 
best friends, Pete and Don Gay. 

Pete Gay was the first of the boys in 
his family to run off to the rodeo and 
make good riding bulls. His father Neal 
did the rodeo circuit and has produced 
rodeos in Mesquite, Texas for 16 years. 
When Pete took off two years ago at 19, 
Neal told him. "You can go to the ro- 
deo if you want to, but if you get broke 
out there, you just set your satchel down 
right where you’re at and get you a job. 
Don't be calling on us for money. I've 
worked hard, and I've got debts, and 
we've still got a family to raise. You've 
got a home as long as you live here, but 
out in the rodeo you're on your own.” 

A year later Pete’s younger brother 
Don was graduated from high school in 
June and by November had won enough 
money riding bulls so that he, too, qual- 
continued 
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ified for the Finals. When Don went out. 
he was told just about the same thing Pete 
had heard. Neal has never given cither 
of his older sons a nickel since they got 
out of high school, a good old American 
pull-yourself up-by-your-bull-ropc story 
if there ever was one. and both boys are 
living the way they want to live. Don has 
two new cars paid for and $12,000 in the 
bank, and Pete has taken up golf. 

The other day some of the Gays were 
driving along in Neal's car, and Pete told 
his 1 1-year-old brother Jim (named for 
Jim Shoulders) that he ought to learn 
golf. "Those professional golfers make 
SI 00.000 a year and don't have to work 
at all," Pete said. "I might do that when 
I'm not rodeoing." said Jim. 

Marvin Paul Shoulders, 22, won the 
bull-riding event at the National Finals. 
Shoulders was assured of the title with a 
whole performance to go. In the Finals 
each contestant has to contend with 10 
animals in his specialty, and Marvin Paul 
rode his first nine bulls without getting 
bucked off. which only one man has ever 
done before in this rodeo. But the bull- 
riding championship for the year was still 
in the balance. 

In the tack room back of the rodeo 
arena in Oklahoma City. Marvin Paul 
and the rest of them were digging through 
their rigging bags and messing with their 
spurs and straps and chaps as the show- 
down approached, and over at one side 
of the room Larry Mahan was doing the 
same thing, except a camera was always 
on him. Mahan didn’t come from any 
rodeo family. He came from two acres 
in western Oregon, and he had one horse 
as a kid. not a remuda. He married Dar- 
lene, a barrel racer, in high school and 
then moved on to Dallas. He hit the ro- 
deos in 1964, won the bull riding in 1965, 
won his first all-around championship 
the next year. "These young dudes han- 
dle the pressure better than I did, l 
think," he said. Neal Gay had noted Pete 
and Don had never suffered stage fright 
since they had grown up around rodeo 
heroes. "I put Don Gay and Bobby 
Steiner on a couple of their first bucking 
animals, and now they're out to get me," 
said Mahan, the man in the middle. 
"Well, the bull riding has been fun all 
year, with the lead going back and forth. 
The young dudes come up to me now 
and tell me things to do like I used to 
tell them. I want to win the bull-riding 


championship this year because of the 
money. But to me it's really just another 
belt buckle. I think it's good for the 
young guys to move in.” 

"It’s a young man's game." said Jim 
Shoulders. "I was 21 the first time I won 
the all-around. The big difference in the 
rodeo life between mine and w hat my son 
has is there's more rodeos, of course, and 
the transportation is so much better. 
They can go places in a day it would have 
taken us a week to get to." 

The contestants in the Finals had been 
to an awful lot of rodeos in the past 
year —since the standings are based on 
money won. the more rodeos you can 
make, the more pudding you can dig at — 
and they had seen some astounding 
changes in the things that attend the per- 
formance, if not in the unchanging act 
of rodeo itself. A while back, if some- 
body had made a joke about the Pres- 
ident of the United States at a rodeo, they 
would have seni his head lo Tulsa. At 
the Finals the rodeo clowns and an- 
nouncer Clem McSpadden, an Oklaho- 
ma congressman (and not coincidentally 
a Democrat), got together for a joke 
about finding Nixon a job on television. 
"He could be on The Price Is Right, Let's 
Make a Deal. I've Got a Secret and 
What's My Line?" was the way the joke 
went. Fathers and sons, indeed. 

There were no easily recognizable ad- 
vertisements in Oklahoma City for the 
National Finals — as opposed to. for ex- 
ample. Frontier Days in Cheyenne — and 
when McSpadden called for regional 
identification cries from the audience, 
there were as many yells for Texas and 
Canada as there were for Oklahoma* 

Well, four of the top rive bull riders — 
the Gays. Steiner and Mahan — going 
into the end were from Texas, the first 
lime that ever happened, and one — 
Shoulders was from Oklahoma. By 
Sunday afternoon all of them felt like 
they had been rode hard and put up wet. 
Mahan, for example, was up on 30 buck- 
ing horses and bulls in this one rodeo. 

The Sunday bulls were the toughest of 
an exceptional lot. Marvin Paul Shoul- 
ders was finally thrown. A bull named 
Mr Bubble dumped Don Gay in the dirt, 
making Bobby Steiner the 1973 champi- 
on. Steiner flung his hat in the air. hugged 
Gay and then rode his last bull to wind 
up an outstanding season in rodeo's most 
exciting event. END 




Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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Micronite filter. 

Mild, smooth taste. 
America’s quality cigarette. 
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From the notes of T. F. Willers, Chief Executive Officer of Champion International, 
as he toured the 26 operating units of the Corporation. 


Demand for paper— already 
at historic highs— is expected 
to exceed capacity for many 
years. 

And our new Courtland Mill 
is helping us expand to meet 
that demand. Which gives 
us a big head start over the 
rest of the industry. 

One paper machine has been 
operating on the site for two 
years. A second will be 
completed in 1975, and its 
400-ton-per-day capacity 
will increase Champion 
International's overall paper 
production by 12%. 

The entire mill has been 
designed with the most 
advanced environmental 


control facilities available. 

And what makes the mill site 
so perfect is that it has just 
the right mixture of every- 
thing it takes to make the 
kind of paper manufactured 
by Champion Papers. 

It's surrounded by ample 
timberlands on the border 
line between the southern 
pine and central hardwood 
forests. It's on the banks of 
the Tennessee River which 
provides more than enough 
water for papermaking and 
good transportation as well. 
Finally, enough people live in 
the area to ensure an ade- 
quate labor supply. 

Carefully planned and 


executed growth character- 
izes the Paper and Allied 
Products group and 
Champion International's 
other two groups as well. 
These, Building Materials and 
Furnishings, include such 
famous and prestigious 
names as U.S. Plywood, 
Drexel, Heritage. Meadow- 
craft, and Trend Mills. 
Champion International is 
the 62nd largest manufactur- 
ing company in the United 
States, and its three groups 
will generate sales of more 
than $2 billion in 1973. 

For a copy of our Annual 
Report, write Public Affairs 
Department. 777 Third Ave.. 
New York. New York 10017. 
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No matter which way you turn these days, you rc bound as air-conditioning, power steering and leather are all 

to run into one of life's more unpleasant realities. standard equipment. 

Which is why it pays to do your 't7 T / 1 if / When you run up against drivers less 
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lane. Its aggressive 3-liter, fuel-injected engine is fast 
enough for any civilized man. 

And should you run into an unending parade of cars and 
horns and unsightly billboards, you'll find the 164 a most 
congenial place to be. Itsorthopedically-designed seats 
actually adjust to the needs of your spine. And such civilities 


the Volkswagen Beetle's. A virtue you'll be particularly 
thankful for while tucking into one of those tight parking 
spaces other luxury cars are forced to pass by. 

And if you glance at the picture above, you'll notice some- 
thing else about the 164. It looks good. 

Just in case the going gets civilized. 


baseball / William Leggett 


T he Celestial Suite on the top floor 
of the Astroworld Hotel in Hous- 
ton, served by a private elevator, costs 
its occupants S2,500 a day. Last week it 
joined the list of memorable locations in 
which major league baseball has come 
uneasily to grips with large affairs. It was 
in Le Salon Bleu of the Savoy Hilton Ho- 
tel in New York that the Yankees an- 
nounced Casey Stengel was leaving — 
only to have Casey say later he was fired. 
In the Comstock Room of the Sheraton- 
Palace in San Francisco, Commissioner 
William Eckert was rudely decommis- 
sioned. In the Lancaster Room of the 
Sheraton-O’Hare in Rosemont, 111. the 
American League decided a year ago to 
play with 10 men instead of nine. 

Last week the Celestial news was that 
Washington, for 71 years an American 
League town, was going National 
League, and that the San Diego Padres 
no longer existed. No doubt the usual 
trail of litigation will follow the Padres 
to the capital, but for the moment, at 
least, Washington is first in war, first in 
peace and last in the National League 
West. 

Exactly 1 3 years had elapsed since the 
California Angels became the first Amer- 
ican League team to intrude upon the 
National League sanctuary out West. 
With the addition of Oakland and San 
Diego the state had become overpopu- 
lated with big-league teams, but the Pa- 
dres' pullout is nevertheless damaging to 
the National League’s prestige. 

And the Baltimore Orioles, a grand but 
unappreciated team that has trouble 
drawing fans, must now fight for its spec- 
tators and television dollars against a 
league that will exhibit Henry Aaron, 
Pete Rose, Johnny Bench, Willie Stargell, 
Tom Seaver, Bobby Bonds and Cesar Ce- 
deno, among others, right next door. 

Are there enough fans in Washington 
to support the Senpads? Maybe. Maybe 
not, too. The last club to play in Robert 
F. Kennedy Stadium drew only 43,000 
more people than San Diego could mus- 
ter last season, and that was a mere 612,- 
000. But there are other considerations. 
Baseball has worried about the flight of 
the Senators from Washington and the 
sour taste this might have left with con- 
gressmen pondering tacky franchise 
shifts and Supreme Court justices study- 
ing the reserve clause. However, this time 
the National League did not want to go 


to Washington at all. It simply found it- 
self in a situation over which it had very 
little control. 

In May the Padres, owned by Califor- 
nia wheeler-dealer C. Arnholt Smith, 
announced that they intended to move 
to Washington at the end of the season. 
Smith agreed then to sell the franchise 
to Joseph Danzansky, head of the Giant 
Food supermarket chain. Just two years 
ago Danzansky had tried to buy the Sen- 
ators from Bob Short before he moved 
that inept group to Texas, but the Amer- 
ican League turned him down. Now 
Danzansky was offering $12 million for 
the Padres. 

But the National League did not real- 
ly want to move the Padres in these cir- 
cumstances — there was bound to be legal 
trouble with the city of San Diego over 
the team’s long-term stadium lease — and 
when a group headed by Marjorie Ev- 
erett offered to buy the club and keep it 
in town, many assumed it would stay. 

League owners had four alternatives 
when they went up into the Celestial 
Suite. The first was to judge whether 
Smith himself, despite the disarray of his 
financial empire, might be able to find 
new backing for the Padres and contin- 
ue as owner. The second was to approve 
the sale to Danzansky. The third was to 
consider the Everett bid. The fourth and 
most desperate was for the league to buy 
and operate the Padres until a more sat- 
isfactory option than any of the other 
three could be found. 

On closer examination alternatives 
three and four were not alternatives at 
all. Most of the owners were strongly op- 
posed to a sale to Mrs. Everett, once the 
operator of Chicago racetracks, because 
of the Kerner affair (former Illinois Gov- 
ernor Otto Kerner had gone to jail in part 
for accepting stock in Mrs. Everett’s 
tracks at bargain-basement prices), and 
they figured that if the league were to buy 
the Padres, difficulties would be endless. 
For example, it would be impossible to 
contrive a practical method of making 
player trades. 

The first informal vote was 7-4 for 
Washington — two votes short of the re- 
quired nine — with San Diego ineligible 
to participate. An educated guess as to 
how the vote split is that the Dodgers, 
Mets, Cubs and Expos were opposed, 
while the Pirates, Phillies, Cardinals and 
Astros were for the transfer. The remain- 


A Celestial 
decision 
in Houston 


ing three clubs basically were dissatisfied 
with all alternatives but willing to say a 
reluctant aye to Washington. 

Near midnight Wednesday, John Holt, 
Smith's lawyer, called him and advised 
him to sell. It was then that Smith gave 
up his last hope of keeping the team. 
When word reached the other owners the 
next morning they voted unanimously 
that the sale to Danzansky be ap- 
proved — on condition that Smith be re- 
sponsible for up to $5 million of any in- 
demnities won by San Diego. 

The influence of Mrs. Everett will nev- 
ertheless be felt. Anticipating the sweet 
uses of her bankroll, the Padres had done 
a spectacular job of collecting hitters pri- 
or to the Houston meetings. Danzansky’s 
$12 million may be used up in balls lost 
in batting practice by May, for the Sen- 
pads now have Willie McCovey, Bobby 
Tolan, Glenn Beckert and Matty Alou 
to go with Nate Colbert, the .31 1 -hitting 
rookie John Grubb, and second-year 
man Dave Roberts, who hit 21 homers 
in 1973. And when those bats start swing- 
ing in Kennedy Stadium, a home-run 
paradise, oh, boy. But many things will 
happen to the new Washington team, 
too, for of the pitchers left from last 
year’s woeful Padres, none can be con- 
sidered first class. 

Houston’s Celestial cerebration was by 
no means confined to the San Diego 
mess. Some teeth were finally put into 
the spitball rule. An umpire may now act 
solely on suspicion that a “foreign sub- 
stance” is being put on the ball by a pitch- 
er. Upon so suspecting, the umpire calls 
the pitch a ball, walks to the mound, 
warns the pitcher, and then has that 
warning announced to the crowd. The 
second time it happens the pitcher “shall 
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Our newest copier can take this many originals 



and make this many copies, all in one minute. 


Nobody likes to spend time hanging 
around a copy machine waiting to make 
copies. 

It is upon this simple premise that we 
designed the newest copier in the IBM 
line, the IBM Copier II. 

This plain-paper copier has a special 
document feed that lets you put in your 
originals continuously, without centering . 
And it ejects them automatically. 

And that can have a startling effect 
on how long it takes from the time you 


start making copies until you have them 
in hand. Or what we in word processing 
refer to as "throughput." 

Aside from being fast enough to al- 
low 23 single copies of single originals 
per minute, our Copier II is versatile 
enough to copy halftones. Light pencil 
originals. Big bound volumes. Even 
giant architectural drawings. 

Moreover, it features a price- 
ceiling plan that lets you know in 
plain English what the limits of 


your copying costs will be, no matter how 
many copies you make. (Our money- 
saving lease plan might interest you, too.) 

And along with crisp, sharp copies, 
it gives you the same reliability people 
have come to expect from other IBM 
office equipment. 

For more information, or a demonstra- 
tion, call our Office Products Division 
and ask about the IBM Copier II. 

The copier that waits for you, 
instead of you waiting for it. 


IBM 

Word Processing 
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"Schick Flexamatic- 
unbelievably close!” 

Dick Butkus 


Feels 

blade-close 
because 
the head 
is thin. 


Extra 

comfortable 
because 
it flexes. 


CORD OR CORDLESS 

SCHICK FLEXAMATIC 


be disqualified from ihe game and shall 
additionally be subject to such other pen- 
alties as may be imposed by the league 
office.” 

Undoubtedly the new ruling is due to 
the moist reputation of Cleveland’s Gay- 
lord Perry, and it surely reduces Perry’s 
value in the marketplace. Two teams 
went to Houston hoping to get him. Bos- 
ton wanted him to help fight champion 
Baltimore in the American League East. 
The Orioles wanted Gaylord to block 
Boston from getting him. Once the rule 
was changed, however, the Orioles 
backed off and picked up 23-year-old 
lefthander Ross Grimsley from the Reds. 
In three seasons with Cincinnati, Grims- 
ley has yet to have a losing record and 
his overall mark is 37-25. 

Boston, which had already traded Reg- 
gie Smith to St. Louis for Pitcher Rick 
Wise, talked and talked to the Indians 
about Perry. Then the Red Sox made two 
spectacular moves. First they went back 
to the Cardinals and dealt three fine 
pitching prospects, lefthander John Cur- 
tis and righthanders Lynn McGlothen 
and Mike Garman, for Reggie Cleve- 
land, Reliever Diego Segui and Infielder 
Terry Hughes. Cleveland came within 
one pitch of a perfect game last season, 
and Wise, who has already pitched one 
no-hitter, had another going against the 
Reds last June with only two outs to get 
in the ninth inning. Cleveland seldom 
walks a batter; in Fenway Park such abil- 
ity usually proves to be golden. Next, the 
Red Sox bought Juan Marichal from the 
Giants to complete a corps that may give 
Baltimore fits. 

Of the 102 players dealt from the end 
of the season up to the deadline for inter- 
league trading, 49 were pitchers. Much of 
the most frantic bargaining involved 
lefthanders, emphasizing just how pre- 
cious a commodity a good lefty is. Seven 
of the top 1 1 RBI men in the American 
League are left-handed batters, and 
many of the National League’s top lead- 
off men and base-stealers either bat left- 
handed or switch-hit. To say nothing 
about such fellows as Willie Stargell, 
Darrell Evans, A1 Oliver and McCovey. 

One thing that did not occur in Hous- 
ton was a resolution of the Dick Wil- 
liams-Charlie Finley-New York Yankee 
crisis. That situation, said outgoing 
American League President Joe Cronin, 
might be one which could simmer all the 
way to the “courthouse steps.” 

Or to a room to be named later, end 
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The Gift of Gold 


’Tis the season to give Gold. 
Vat 69 Gold, 
the holiday Scotch 
with the golden-light taste. 








Blended Scotch Whisky. 86 Proof. Sole Importer USA Munson Shaw Co., New York. 
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Stitched unobtrusively through the rich fabric of 
Marcel Proust's writing is a quiet exuberance for 
sport, for gentle pastimes he enjoyed himself and 
for the harsh brilliance of Jockey Club society 
that he portrayed in * Remembrance of Things Past' 
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continued 


hen a new novel appears these days, it is the 
practice of publishers to include a biograph- 
ical blurb on the jacket noting that the au- 
thor, in addition to his literary accomplish- 
ments, plays golf, fishes, skis, raises retrievers, hunts with 
bow and arrow, canoes, camps, hikes or, if nothing else, at 
least played sandlot baseball as a boy. 

There was a time when an author was not supposed to 
do anything. That was the whole point of being a man of 
letters. Anatole France, who spent eight years as a librar- 
ian without ever cataloging a book, epitomized the true 
literary spirit: he merely stood around in salons being li- 
onized. But even back then, at the end of the 19th century, 
the most unlikely novelists were getting mixed up in sport. 
One notable example is Marcel Proust. 

Proust lived within a few blocks of the Jockey Club of 
Paris, the most elegant collection of snobs in the history of 
horse racing. It was impos- 
sible to pass by the club- 
house on the rue Scribe, fac- 
ing the Opera, and not be 
fascinated, and Proust clear- 
ly was. Most of the aris- 
tocrats in Remembrance 
of Things Past , his enormous 
and celebrated novel, are 
members of the club or can- 
didates for admission. Only 
his intellectuals do not fit 
into this background. 

The Jockey Club had a 
row of 22 high windows 
along the street, illuminat- 
ing three gambling salons, 
the cardroom (where one 
night a member lost 5300,- 
000 in pre-World War I 
money) and the lounge, 
where the really heavy betting took place. There was a reg- 
ister of bets in the club so the members would not forget 
what they had been arguing about, be it wars or weddings. 
Or, infrequently, horses. 

During the morning, the club was deserted, but by three 
o'clock the members began arriving, making their way up 
the white stone staircase, past a row of uniformed footmen. 
These aristocrats were elegantly dressed, conscious of their 
great names and great fortunes, the occupants of the first 
boxes in the theaters, the possessors of the finest carriages 
in the city and the most expensive mistresses. An after- 
theater supper was served at 12:30. By that time the roulette 
wheels in the gaming rooms were busy. It was common- 
place for players to win or lose 525,000 in a night. Around 
three in the morning members began drifting away, and 
about five a.m. the high-stake whist players dealt their last 
hand, the winners leaving a bill on the table, sometimes a 
thousand-franc note (5200), for the employees. 

Nowadays if people read of the Jockey Club at all, it is in 
Proust. Ironically, these lofty sportsmen have been immor- 


talized by someone who would surely have been blackballed 
had he tried to join their club. For a decade Proust worked 
on his book in his second-floor apartment on the boule- 
vard Haussmann, just up the street from the club. He gen- 
erally wrote at night, getting to bed about eight in the morn- 
ing. He worked in his bedroom, which he had soundproofed 
with cork walls to keep out distractions, and he was often 
so ill he wrote in bed. He suffered from asthma, hay fever, 
insomnia, chills, fever, allergies, constipation, bronchitis, 
uremia and eventually from pneumonia, which would kill 
him at the age of 51. He treated himself with drugs— amyl, 
Trional, Veronal and Adrenalin — with inhalants and fu- 
migants and, for one short spell, with ice cream and cold 
beer delivered morning and evening from the Hotel Ritz. 
He was slight, very pale and had eyes so large he would 
have seemed ghostly were it not for his animation. Just the 
sort of person who did not belong in the Jockey Club. There 
were about a thousand 
members, most of whom 
were inactive. Only 250 or so 
gathered regularly and made 
it the most fashionable club 
in the world. Five European 
kings belonged, the high no- 
bility, bankers like the Roth- 
schilds and a few horsemen 
who dated from the time the 
club had been primarily con- 
cerned with racing. 

If Proust had appeared 
among those aristocrats in 
the heavy overcoat he wore 
indoors, he would have been 
regarded as an apparition. 
Nor was ill health his only 
handicap. Proust’s friend 
Elisabeth, Marquise de 
Clermont-Tonnerre, whose 
relatives belonged to the Jockey Club, put it succinctly. “The 
horsemen," she said, “were contemptuous of intellectuals." 
But if Proust could not join them, he made them folk he- 
roes in the form of characters in his novel. 

A modest tourist business has grown up in France, ca- 
tering to pilgrims who want to see where Proust lived, 
where he fought a duel, where he walked and exchanged 
confidences with Elisabeth, Comtesse de Greflfuhle, the 
most popular society beauty of her time. The building 
that housed the Jockey Club looks much the same. And 
65 miles outside of Paris is Illiers, where Proust spent the 
summers of his boyhood. The pilgrims carry blue volumes 
of Remembrance of Things Past and retrace his steps along 
the paths he called Swann’s Way and Guermantes Way. 
A kind of small sponge cake called a madeleine, tradi- 
tional in Illiers, plays a part in the novel, and the en- 
terprising bakers of the town now produce the cakes for 
tourist trade. Though they are rather tasteless, Proust 
expert George Painter reports that the pilgrims have 




a “mysterious enthusiasm” for the cakes. Having spent 18 
years producing a minutely detailed 800-page biography. 
Painter knows more about his subject than you or I would 
like our family doctor to know about us. 

He has poked through the interminable books on every 
aspect of Proust's life. There are index guides to the char- 
acters in Remembrance of Things Past, studies of the role of 
dreams in the novel, of Proust's treatment of the theater 
and modern painting, Proust and science, Proust and the 
Oedipus complex, Proust and the movies, and numerous 
essays on Proust's sex life. There are works on Proust and 
music, on Proust's housekeepers and on Proust’s philos- 
ophy, even a study of Proust and the Hotel Ritz. But there 
is no study of Proust and sport. 

There was something unsettled in Proust’s own attitude 
toward sport, in spite of its place in his novels. It is as though 
the writer himself were uncertain as to how much sport 
meant to him or as though 
athletic embarrassments in 
his life confused his memo- 
ry — a condition fairly com- 
mon among literary men. 

The society figures on 
whom Proust modeled his 
characters were sportsmen, 
horse owners, polo players, 
riders to hounds. Sports are 
woven in and out of the 12 
long volumes that make up 
the complete work, some- 
thing down-to-earth in the 
midst of social intrigues and 
intellectual abstractions — 
fishing in the first two books, 

Swann's Way , golf and ten- 
nis in the next two, Within 
a Budding Grove, and so on, 
down through automobile 
touring in Cities of the Plain, and even flying, a new 
pastime of the French aristocracy in Proust’s day, in 
The Captive. 

More significantly, the central story that runs through 
no less than half the volumes is the love story of the nar- 
rator and Albertine, a young girl whose life is bound up 
with athletic pursuits, who relishes the outdoors, fresh air 
and exercise. Proust's marvelous portrait of her is the most 
human of his many brilliant characterizations, set as it is 
against his depiction of women of society and the boredom 
and sterile wit and insolence of the social world. The tale of 
this energetic girl and a gifted, frail, hypersensitive young 
intellectual is one of the more engaging love stories in mod- 
ern literature, and one of the saddest. 

There may always have been something wistful about 
Proust's interest in sports. He fished and swam as a boy 
and fenced and rode horseback as a young man, but never 
as much as he wanted. The source of the River Loir was 
only two miles from Illiers, and in his early years he was 
fascinated by “the bright and ever-flowing stream,” long- 


ing for the time when he would be allowed to fish. Then, 
when he was old enough to go fishing with his brother, he 
envied a solitary angler in a boat and mused on “the plea- 
sure ... in fishing for trout, in drifting by myself. ... I 
asked nothing more from life . . . than that it should consist 
always of a series of joyous afternoons.” 

Proust's mother, a quiet woman with literary interests, 
was the daughter of a wealthy stockbroker. His father was 
a successful physician. Neither parent was inclined to 
encourage Marcel in any kind of roughhouse, let alone com- 
petitive athletics, especially after the boy suffered severe 
asthma attacks. There were often long intervals between 
such attacks, but after they first occurred when he was nine, 
Marcel’s life was closely supervised. He went to school at 
the Lyc6e Condorcet, an old, fortresslike building near his 
home, where there were no organized sports. The students 
played marbles in the paved courtyard. Marcel left a rec- 
ord of his envy of a rich boy 
who sat next to him in class 
and who owned genuine ag- 
ates, costing 5(f apiece, while 
ordinary marbles were only 
two for a penny. 

When school was out at 
three o’clock Proust raced 
with his schoolmates to the 
Champs-Elysees, where they 
played prisoner’s base and 
hide-and-seek with the girls 
who were taken there by 
their governesses. One of the 
girls was Marie de Benar- 
daky, the daughter of a 
wealthy Polish tea mer- 
chant; at 15 Proust wrote of 
her rapturously to a friend, 
praising her exuberance and 
the fact that she fought with 
her fists. She also excelled at throwing snowballs. 

Along the north side of the Champs-Elysees there is a 
narrow line of trees and shrubbery, directly across from 
where the United States embassy is now located. It has been 
named Allee Marcel Proust in recognition of Proust’s 50- 
page description in Remembrance of Things Past of the 
pleasure of playing marbles and prisoner's base there. 

One of Proust's classmates at the lyc6e was Jacques Bi- 
zet, whose father was the composer of Carmen. Another 
was Daniel Halevy, whose father collaborated on the li- 
brettos for Offenbach’s comic operas. Most were the sons 
of well-to-do professional people who took their accom- 
plishments seriously and never got over their irritation at 
being remembered merely because Proust went to school 
with them. One of them wrote: “In our little group were 
future scholars, philosophers, industrialists, doctors, engi- 
neers, economists, politicians, barristers, generals and an 
ambassador." By those standards Proust did not amount 
to much. “There was something unpleasant about him,” 
said Haldvy after Proust's death. Asked if the boys had been 
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In Germany, where 
fuel economy is a must 
and roads are demanding, 
the best selling car 
is Opel. 

To be the best selling car in a nation of perfectionists 
requires extraordinary— even contradictory — 
abilities 

In a single day's outing, a German car may be 
called upon to: (a.) negotiate treacherous mountain 
hairpins (b ) span vast, high-speed Autobahns 
(c.) endure hours of massive traffic jams and (d ) 
survive the scrutiny of a people to whom precision 
is a national heritage 
Economy under difficult conditions. 

Yet, despite all this, the German car must be low in 
price and deliver exceptional fuel mileage Germans 
may have a passion for hard driving But they are 
also a frugal people And because gasoline is a 
dear commodity, fuel economy is an absolute must 
Teutonic Exuberance. 

It is in the midst of this difficult, unforgiving 
environment that Opel outsells all others Cars like 
the Manta Luxus, shown at left, are one of the 
reasons why 

To handle the demands of hairpin turns, rack- 
and-pinion steering and front and rear stabilizer 
bars are standard equipment As well as road 
wheels and bias-ply tires For performance, there's 
a 1.9 litre, 75 bhp, cam-in-head 4-cylinder engine, 
mated to a 4-speed fully-synchronized transmission 
And for the sake of frugality, the Luxus engine uses 
a single 2-barrel carburetor, and runs on no-lead 
or low-lead fuel 
German, but not Spartan. 

Inside, Manta Luxus carries reclining bucket seats 
upholstered in real German corduroy as standard 
equipment Instrumentation features large black 
dials with white numerals, set in a wood-grained 
vinyl facia The steenng wheel is covered in soft 
vinyl, and there's even a small warning light that 
tells when clutch adjustment is needed 
Very Affordable. 

See all the new Opels at your Buick-Opel dealer 
From the Opel Manta at $3274 50* to the Opel 
Manta Luxus at $3511.50* 

Dnve one Those millions of Germans can't 
be wrong 


'Manufacturer 's suggested retail price, including dealer preparation 
charges State and local taxes, optional equipment and 
transportation charges from Port of Entry, if any. are additional 
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Jack Nicklaus. on Holiday 


Jack takes it easy in a new blazer in a blazing new range of colors... fifteen in all. All 
tailored by Hart Schaffner &. Marx. All in a texturized polyester and wool blend 
that’s just right for the spirit of the holidays, for winter resorting and for sum- 
mering in later. Boldly buttoned and patch-pocketed, Jack's blazers sport bright 
print linings and metal buttons both with Jack Nicklaus insignia. They’re colorful. 
They’re comfortable. Wear one for a holiday look and feeling — any day. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX . W 

36 South Franklin Street. Chicago. Illinois 60606 © 1973 
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severe with Proust he said, “Severe! That isn't the word. 
We were rough with him.” Or, as George Painter translated 
it, "We were beastly to him.” 

Proust went to the lycee for seven years. He graduated in 
1889 and at 18 enlisted in the army. He lived in the bar- 
racks of the 76th Infantry in Orleans, trained with other 
recruits, marched, exercised, swam, rode and fenced. He 
later described this period of his life as "paradise.” He was 
assigned to clerical duty in division headquarters, but was 
sent back to the ranks because nobody could decipher his 
handwriting. Taking a training class to prepare for pro- 
motion, he placed 63rd in a class of 64. The only conces- 
sions the army made to his health were to exempt him from 
jumping ditches in riding exercises and from early morning 
parade, but Proust developed a passion for riding to hounds 
when off duty, found a chateau to rent in the fox-hunting 
country around Orleans and investigated the cost and up- 
keep of a pack of hounds. But as generally proved to be the 
case with his sporting ventures, nothing came of it. 

In addition to his barracks companions, Proust came to 
know Gaston Arman de Caillavet, son of the yachting editor 
of the daily Figaro. International yacht racing at the time was 
entering its golden age, with the challenges of Lord Dunra- 
ven's Valkyrie and Sir Thomas Lipton's Shamrock for the 
America's Cup, and the vogue for the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron races at Cowes. The Caillavets began inviting Proust to 
their home where each Sunday evening they entertained a lit- 
erary gathering, including Anatole France. Invariably pres- 
ent was Jeanne Pouquet, a slim, round-faced girl, a rider to 
hounds and a tennis player. She was engaged to Gaston, but 
he was slow-moving about such things as getting married. 
Each Tuesday night Jeanne's mother held a dance at her 
house, beginning at 10 p.m., and Proust became a regular 
there as soon as he got out of the army. He also haunted a 
tennis court at Neuilly when he knew Jeanne was to play. 
There is no record of any Proust tennis successes. In fact, 
they are unlikely. Proust is remembered for bringing a picnic 
basket to the court, and while sturdier men were slamming 
the balls at each other he sat under the trees doling out food 
and drink to their girl friends. Jeanne feigned anger at 
Proust's overly conspicuous admiration of her, but was suf- 
ficiently flattered to tolerate it for more than two years until 
Gaston finally married her. It may have been in this period 
when he was close to the Caillavets that Proust became fas- 
cinated with sailing. At one time he even spoke of hiring a 
yacht. He apparently never got around to it. 

Proust studied for three years at the Sorbonne after leav- 
ing the army. Two years later he passed a stiff competitive ex- 
amination for an unpaid job as attach^ to the Institute of 
France library. This was considered an ideal post for a writ- 
er of independent means. But Proust seldom went to work 
after getting the position, pleading ill health. The librarian 
tolerated the situation for three years though Proust’s health 
seemed excellent and the duties were not heavy labor. Proust 
was more concerned with winning acceptance in Parisian 
society. 

Among the friends he cultivated were the women who 
frequented the local tracks, setting fashion styles. Horse rac- 
ing in France had not enjoyed the glamour and prestige 
that it had in England. The Jockey Club itself, founded in 
1834, grew out of a rowdy pigeon shoot operated by an 


expatriate Englishman who gathered together some Paris 
sportsmen eager to improve their marksmanship and drink 
in the low-life cafes nearby. But by the time of Proust the 
Jockey Club had long since lived down its dubious begin- 
nings. Longchamp had been built, and it was attracting the 
aristocracy. Yet it caused something of a scandal when 
Laure, Comtesse de Chevigne, appeared at the course in a 
mannish attire. She hardly looked a renegade — she was a 
tall, austere woman with gray eyes, a short straight mouth, 
a Roman nose and a composed expression in keeping with 
her social position. One of Proust's school friends wrote 
that Proust had only two ambitions in life: to be elected to 
the Jockey Club and to win the affection of the Comtesse 
de Chevigne. The friend was wrong about the Jockey Club. 
Proust considered its members the true illiterates of the mod- 
ern world. However unsparing with high society Proust 
might be, it is true that he wrote of the Comtesse de Che- 
vigne like an enraptured schoolboy. He compared her to a 
Greek goddess and hung around the corner near her home, 
waiting for her to pass. After her initial annoyance and 
Proust’s ardor had noticeably waned, the Comtesse began 
to invite his presence. Proust became part of the horsey set 
she entertained, and they remained on friendly terms for 
years. 

Another friend was the Comtesse Emmanuela Potocka, 
who raised greyhounds, and still another the Duchess Anne 
d’Uzes, the dumpy granddaughter of the champagne mak- 
er Veuve Clicquot, a vigorous woman who decorated her 
hunting lodge with the antlers of some 2,000 stags she had 
killed. She was also a horsewoman, sailed her own yacht 
and in 1897 became the first woman in France to get an 
automobile driving license, this at a time when there were 
only 1,438 automobiles in the country. 

But the most remarkable of the society women Proust 
knew was Elisabeth, Comtesse de Greffuhlc. Her father-in- 
law was a founder of the Jockey Club. Her husband was a 
bluff, blond-bearded outdoorsman, a fox hunter, grouse 
shooter, big-game hunter, yachtsman and notorious “col- 
lector of racehorses and beautiful mistresses.” Proust met 
the Comtesse first at a parly when he was 23. “It is difficult 
to judge her," he wrote, "because judgment involves com- 
parison and there is about her something that one could 
find in no one else, or, indeed, anywhere at all. But the se- 
cret of her beauty lies in its brilliance, and especially in the 
enigmatic quality of her eyes. I have never seen so lovely a 

woman " The Comtesse was then 34, the mother of a 12- 

year-old daughter and at the height of her extraordinary 
charm and social preeminence. It was not out of the or- 
dinary for her to have as guests at small dinners at her home 
King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra of England. She 
was a benefactress of artists and musicians, helping along 
such people as Caruso and Debussy in their early days, and 
she was a tireless promoter of French artists — Manet, Re- 
noir and even the young Picasso. Proust could hardly have 
been included as a promising writer because nothing he had 
published gave any indication of genius. One wonders at 
the puzzling relationship of this brilliant but obscure stu- 
dent and the woman who was known as "the last queen of 
France.” 

The Olympic Games were organized in Paris in 1894. the 
same year Proust met the Comtesse; motor racing began in 
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France that year; bicycling was to become the rage. Eu- 
ropean sportsmen organized the Union Cycliste Interna- 
tionale in 1900 and the first Tour de France (1,510 miles in 
19 days) was staged a few years later. Proust was in society, 
but it was a specialized, narrow sporting side of society. 
Elisabeth, Marquise de Clermont-Tonnerre, felt a little sor- 
ry for him amid all the athletic enthusiasm because of his 
obvious frail health. Proust was constantly surrounded by 
a group of young social lions, vigoureux, sport ifs et frivoles, 
who looked as though they could devour him. 


One of the places favored by Proust pilgrims is Cabourg, a 
seaside resort on the English Channel just south of Deau- 
ville and only 35 miles from Omaha Batch. It is now a mu- 
seum piece among French resorts. Started in 1853 as a real- 
estate promotion, occupying a small fiatland between the 
rough hills and the cliffs along the coast, Cabourg was built 
around the municipally owned Grand Hotel and the white 
Casino beside it. Small, tidy old-fashioned villas crowded 
one another along the beach and through the narrow streets 
leading to the shore. Unlike Deauville or the resorts in the 
South of France, Cabourg did not share in the post-war 
expansion; there was no place for it to grow. As a result it 
remains pleasant and quiet, with a permanent population 
of 3.000 (12,000 in summer), now largely given over to fam- 
ilies with small children rather than the world of society 
but still retaining an air of undemanding elegance, a sort of 
diminutive grandeur. 

Proust usually spent the summers in Cabourg. living at 
the Grand Hotel. Less lively than Deauville, the town was 
favored by invalids and elderly aristocrats, and while there 
are many references to exiled royalty, celebrities and ec- 
centrics staying at the Grand Hotel, it is now impossible to 
determine who was there when Proust was a guest. The 
registers disappeared two years ago. Anyway, readers of 
Remembrance of Things Past feel at home. Everything is as 
Proust described it. Or almost everything. The brick walk 
that runs past the Grand Hotel and along a line of villas to 
thelifeguardstationisnow named Promenade Marcel Proust. 
Any employee of the hotel can point out the spot where 
Marcel first saw Albertinc, walking toward him pushing her 
bicycle, a polo cap pulled sideways over her head. The Grand 
Hotel, a five-story, 200-room white, red-trimmed structure 
(rate: "120 francs single, with sumptuous bath"), is itself a 
beautiful period piece, surviving its modernization with its 
pre-World War I atmosphere intact. 

The country between Cabourg and Deauville was cov- 
ered w'ith thickets of underbrush and dense growths of small 
trees and laced with paths and narrow roads that led to 
inland villas and country villages. How much Proust hiked 
and bicycled along the cliffs and through the woods is un- 
clear, but his enthusiasm for the outdoors is not. Henry 
Thorcau's Walden had never been translated into French, 
and once, at Cabourg, Proust decided to translate that work, 
with its powerful message; "We can never have enough of 
nature. . . . Our village life would stagnate if it were not for 
the unexplored forests and meadows which surround it. We 
need the tonic of wildness, to wade sometimes in marshes 
where the bittern and meadow-hen lurk, and hear the boom- 
ing of the snipe: to smell the whispering sedge where only 
some wilder and more solitary fowl builds her nest, and the 


mink crawls with its belly close to the ground." That was 
the mood of Within a Budding Grove, whose hero watches 
the gentle flight of the sea martins along the beach at twi- 
light or listens to the countless birds taking up one anoth- 
er's song in the trees around him. On at least one occasion 
Proust appeared unannounced at the summer home of a 
friend, dusty and tired but proud of having managed to 
walk 1 1 miles on a hot afternoon — hardly the hike of an 
invalid. 

"Now I was keenly interested in golf and tennis," he 
wrote. His friends were surprised when he attended the polo 
games at Deauville. He began to be noticed at the race- 
track there. A summer refuge for the Paris sporting set, the 
Deauville track was as fashionable as Longchamp. It was 
the creation of Jimmy Le Marois, an engaging sportsman- 
promoter who built tracks along with the Comtesse de 
GrefTuhle’s father-in-law. Le Marois lured prominent own- 
ers to Deauville, among them James Hennessy, of the co- 
gnac-making family, and Jacques de Bremond, a Jockey 
Club member and a gambler whose Holocauste would have 
won the Derby at Epsom Downs had the horse not broken 
his leg just before the finish. Proust remembered the spec- 
tacle at Deauville, the women exquisitely dressed, arriving 
in carriages or standing with glasses to their eyes. In Paris 
the bookies operated out of sordid cafes on the rue du 4 
Septembre, where women could not go, but at Deauville 
they followed the practice at English courses, shouting the 
odds for all to hear — "glorious and vulgar," said a society 
lady, "with the bowler hat over the ear." 

Proust bet on the races — and lost. In Cabourg he played 
baccarat at the Casino — and lost. He was seen on the golf 
course, and if he played, he must have lost because he toured 
the course wearing a long velvet cloak. He was in love. To 
a friend he hinted that he planned to marry, but he won- 
dered if it would be criminal of him to make a charming 
girl share a life as ghastly as his own "even if she isn't fright- 
ened of it." Perhaps his confidant told him that he would 
indeed make a disagreeable husband for there seems to be 
no further mention of the girl in Proust’s correspondence 
and, in fact, no one knows her name. Proust was never to 
marry. And, alas, he never translated Thoreau. Proust’s 
friend Prince Edmond de Polignac had married an extreme- 
ly wealthy American girl, Winnarctta Singer, daughter of 
the inventor of the sewing machine. The prince was a com- 
poser whose family wealth had vanished in his advanced 
years. Winnaretta was a plain, quiet girl, much younger 
than her husband, and ill at ease among the glamorous and 
sophisticated women around her. She had no social am- 
bitions, preferring to stay home at night and read Mark 
Twain aloud to the prince. Proust had the common literary 
failing of putting off things he intended to do, especially if 
they required work, and while he was still thinking about 
translating Walden he happened to meet Winnarctta and 
learned that she had already translated the book, which 
was enough to make him give up the project. 

Proust's first work appeared when he was 25. Pleasures 
and Days was a miscellany of sketches, poems and stories, 
mannered and imitative, carrying an uncnthusiastic two- 
page introduction by Anatole France. Aside from some 
Thoreau-like evocations of the w oods and the seashore and 
some Thoreau-like aphorisms — "Ambition intoxicates 
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more surely than does fame; desire puts forth blossoms 
which possession withers" — Pleasures and Days was with- 
out distinction, but it was not bad enough to be slighted to 
the degree it was. Early in 1897 a wave of anti-Semitic hys- 
teria was building up over the Dreyfus affair, and Proust 
was attacked by a literary gossip columnist, Jean Lorrain, 
in two articles. The first reflected on the manhood of any- 
one writing so affected and precious a book. Nothing came 
of that, so Lorrain came back with an insulting comment 
which implied that Proust was homosexual. Proust imme- 
diately challenged him to a duel. It was fought with pistols 
in the woods outside Paris, each party firing two shots at a 
distance of 75 feet. 

One of Proust’s seconds was Gustave de Borda, a re- 
spected sportsman. He was a war hero, one of the few peo- 
ple to come out of the Franco-Prussian War with a good 
reputation, and he was a masterly fencer. He was also a 
good-natured individual, easily amused, scrupulously fair, 
known as the most dangerous — and courteous — of oppo- 
nents. In his early days he had to fight a good many duels 
with people who challenged his reputation. He was now 
old and often called upon to act as a second because of his 
profound knowledge of the field of honor. Perhaps because 
Borda appeared on Proust’s side, the duel was front-page 
news in Le Figaro the next day. Proust conducted himself 
bravely, both parlies missed with both shots and honor was 
satisfied. Borda retired after the encounter and never again 
served as second. 

Though Proust was the target of Lorrain's direct verbal 
attack, his book actually was not the source of the trou- 
ble. The columnist was exchanging insults with Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou, and Proust, as one of the Comte's 
proteges, happened to be in the way. Montesquiou be- 
longed to the Jockey Club, as did five other members of 
his family. He was a descendant of D’Artagnan and re- 
lated by marriage to half a dozen princely houses of Eu- 
rope, a poet of limited ability and colossal vanity who 
was determined to be the literary arbiter of France. Mon- 
tesquiou consciously cultivated an exaggerated hauteur and 
prided himself on his studied insults and his mastery of, 
as the painter James Whistler put it, the gentle art of 
making enemies. 

His social position gave him entree into fashionable 
homes, but he was a dangerous guest, partly because of his ri- 
diculous habit of reciting his poems and partly because his 
insolence and uncontrollable temper often caused strident 
outbursts against people he considered his inferiors, includ- 
ing those present. The magnificent portrait that Whistler 
painted of Montesquiou, now in the Frick Collection in New 
York, is a classic, picturing him as he wanted to be known, 
lean, handsome, arrogant, Mephistophelian, a born killer. 
But Whistler's likeness is shallow compared to the literary 
portrait that Proust drew of Montesquiou in Remembrance 
of Things Past. In the novel he is called the Baron de Char- 
lus and is a monstrous tragi-comic villain with insane wit 
and lethal friendliness, at once dangerous and pathetic, a 
symbol of an aristocracy bent on destroying itself. 

Why Proust put up with this megalomaniac has puzzled 
his many biographers. Professor Harry Levin of Harvard, 
one of the most perceptive of Proust’s critics, believes that 
even in his early years Proust was consciously gathering 


material for his novel and studied Montesquiou as a par- 
ticularly striking specimen of high society. George Painter 
thinks that Proust cultivated Montesquiou at least in part 
to get into the circle of the Comtesse de Greffuhle, who was 
Montesquiou’s cousin. 

As tensions over the Dreyfus affair continued to mount. 
Proust turned away from the more flamboyant aristocracy. 
He was raised as a Catholic, as was his father, but his moth- 
er’s family was Jewish, and while most of the French upper 
class was anti-Dreyfus, Proust ranged himself with the in- 
tellectuals who demanded Dreyfus' release from Devil's 
Island. That cost Proust his place in society during the tense 
weeks when the country was on the verge of civil war. But 
there were exceptions to the anti-Dreyfus, anti-Semitic hys- 
teria even among the aristocracy. The Comtesse de Gref- 
fuhle was a notable one. She wrote to her friend, Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany, and asked him to tell her once and 
for all whether or not Captain Dreyfus was a German spy. 
(He sent her a basket of orchids but no written reply. ) Proust 
would return to a limited social life among more intellec- 
tual salons, but the intoxication he had known was gone, 
and with it his love of the brilliant spectacles and the stud- 
ied glamour of society. 

What did he have left? He worked for a long while on an 
autobiographical novel but set it aside unfinished. He de- 
voted years to translating Ruskin’s work on the French 
cathedral at Amiens, the apotheosis of estheticism, every 
page of which makes a reader long for the fresh air of Tho- 
reau's prose. When Proust began writing Remembrance of 
Things Past he had no idea of the way the book would mo- 
nopolize his time, for he often broke off work to lake au- 
tomobile trips — motoring was the only recreation that 
possessed him in the way polo or steeplechasing possessed 
his friends. But by 1909 the book had taken over. He locked 
himself in his cork-lined room, re-creating a world that be- 
came more real than the life he had left. 

The opening pages of Remembrance of Things Past have 
probably discouraged more people from reading a master- 
piece than any other prose in literature. Proust's worst 
enemy could not have written anything more calculated to 
keep people from going on with the story. The first 62 pages 
are an interminable reverie in which the sleepless narrator 
recalls his childhood and his early impression of some of 
the people who are to become major characters in the later 
volumes. Nothing happens; there are superb evocations of 
the anxieties of childhood, the fear of darkness, the love of 
parents, the familiar walks and gardens of the town, but 
they are described with a sort of slow-motion intoxication, 
a suspended rapture that moves, if at all, with the speed of 
a glacier. "I don’t understand why a man should take 30 
pages to describe how he rolls about in bed before going to 
sleep,” said one editor in rejecting the book. 

The memories of childhood dissolve into the story of 
Charles Swann, a neighbor and friend of the family, a cul- 
tivated man-about-town, a member of the Jockey Club, a 
friend of the Prince of Wales, who married Odette, his for- 
mer mistress, because of his attachment to their daughter 
Gilberte. Adult knowledge and childhood impressions are 
confusedly intermingled: there are memories of Marcel car- 
rying home the fish he has caught, in a basket lined with 
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leaves t-o keep them fresh, and of his first encounter with 
Gilbcrlc, a black-eyed, frcckle-faccd, redheaded little girl, 
who had left her fishing pole on nc bank of a pond and 
gone off. Marcel, seeing the cork float bobbing agitatedly 
on the surface, wants to tell her that she has a fish on the 
hook but is too shy to do so. But these scenes alternate 
with matters that a child could not possibly know about- 
the distress of Swann, for instance, when he is humiliated 
and finally dropped by Odette's friends, whose circle he had 
joined. They rebuff Swann in order to encourage Odette in 
her affairs with other men. 

Proust believed that our voluntary memories are always 
false. If we try consciously to remember some event with 
names and dates and places, we instinctively pick and choose 
among details according to our present wishes, suppressing 
some or heightening others according to how we feel. It is 
only when memory is involuntary that it is true — when we 
arc suddenly reminded of something by a scent, a taste, a 
strain of music, something that summons up the scene, only 
then does the original freshness and color of the instant 
reappear, undistorted by our practical needs or concerns or 
our shame or pride. At such moments the mind really con- 
quers the past, conquers time, for during them we relive 
something that has happened before much as we experi- 
ence what is going on around us. The reflections of Marcel 
in the novel hover between dilTcrent kinds of reality; Swann's 
anguish gives way to memories of childhood games with 
Gilbcrlc, now a teen-age tomboy in a Paris park, and these 
in turn to pictures of Odette in society, walking by the Are 
de Triomphe, cool and unhurried, in a costume never the 
same, escorted by half a dozen men from the Jockey Club, 
a gray and black gathering of puppetlike figures whose me- 
chanical and lifeless gestures made her seem, however frail, 
fearless and of almost military strength, a match for her 
multiple escort. 

The sporting images are rare in Swann's Way. It is oth- 
erwise in Within a Budding Grove, the two volumes that 
follow', for here the memories are of an outdoor world, a 
sunlit beach, carefree days, recollections of magical mo- 
ments of horseback riding through silent woods, of boats 
under sail, a world so suffused with a sense of enjoyment 
and happiness that sport becomes central to the story. 
At the beginning of this part of Remembrance of Things 
Past Marcel is recovering from a serious illness and had 
been ordered to the seacoast for h s health. He gradually 
becomes aware of a little band of athletic girls passing on 
the walk before his hotel, leading lives of incessant activity, 
and thinks of them as classic sculptures with "fine bodies, 
fine hips, healthy and tranquil fcatires. and an air of agility 
and guile." Their talk is of automobiles, bicycle tours, 
horses, polo and sports clothes — “Imagine playing golf in 
a silk dress!" 

They seem to Marcel never to be able to encounter an 
obstacle without wanting to jump over it. When they come 
onto the deserted dance floor of the casino in the after- 
noons they enter at a run and slide, arms outstretched like 
children skating on ice, totally unaware of how beautiful 
and graceful they are. They laugh often, sing and annoy the 
elderly guests, and seem so hard and knowing that he imag- 
ines they must be the mistresses of professional fighters or 
cyclists. 


He watches them from a distance, figures with golf bags 
out at play, a group of young girls enjoying "that mastery 
over their limbs which comes from perfect bodily condition 
and a sincere contempt for the rest of humanity." They are 
intelligent, but without interest in intellectual matters, alert 
and quizzical, living illustrations to a semi-invalid of "the 
unknown and potential happiness of life." It is a life that 
Marcel feels he can never get to know, but increasingly he 
is thrilled by the very sight of them, and when he comes 
upon them on the walk, outlined against the sea, he thinks 
of them as “a bower of Pennsylvania roses adorning a gar- 
den on the brink of a cliff." 

Easily amused by anything ludicrous, they are turned off 
by people who are thoughtful, sensitive, shy or constrained, 
qualities, they say, which "don't appeal." But they make 
an exception in his case, and soon he is spending most of his 
time among them, awkwardly trying to keep up with the 
games they play naturally, philosophizing over matters they 
take for granted. His first impression of them was altogeth- 
er wrong. They are the daughters of well-to-do families, 
followers of a new informal fashion, the products of a new 
wealth and leisure and the habit of physical culture. In 
love with all of them, he gradually centers on Albertine, 
"the bacchante with the bicycle" and "the frenzied muse 
of the golf-course." She has laughing eyes and colorless 
cheeks, her polo cap giving her a tough, rakish air. The 
novel turns imperceptibly into the story of their love affair. 
"Now I was keenly interested in golf and lawn-tennis," 
he remembered. "The world scented more interesting to me 
... I was a new man." 

The new' man spent lazy afternoons on picnics in the shade 
of grassy knolls overlooking the sea, took part in children's 
games like king-of-the-castle or who-laughs-first. During 
one of these games Albertine interrupts to hand hint a fold- 
ed piece of paper on which she has written: "I love you N ” 
Professor Milton Hindus of Brandeis University in A Read- 
er's Guide to Marcel Proust says that Albertine wrote it as 
a joke. If so, Marcel was mercifully spared the humor. He 
took it seriously. And, in fact, it is difficult to think of an- 
other work so honest in its portrayal of people in love. If he 
was fascinated by golf scores and her knowledge of the boat 
races at Cowes, she was equally interested in his knowledge 
of art — "How much I have learned from you!" she says. 
Or while he marvels at her skill on horseback she is im- 
pressed by his knowledge of society or the story of his duel: 
"What very choice seconds!" He carries a picnic basket 
and a gift for Albertine or, sometimes, for one of the girls 
who would accompany them. "They had gathered close 
round me . . . their faces . . . almost touching one an- 
other loy sprang with such sudden violence into her 

translucent face, flushed in an instant, that her lips had not 
the strength to hold it in and allowed it to escape in a shout 
of laughter. . . . And yet we talked so little . . . what I was 
feeling infinitely outweighed the paucity, the infrequency 
of our speech, and brimmed over from my immobility and 
silence in floods of happiness, the waves of which rippled 
up to die at the feet of these young roses." 

Last year preliminary work beganona movie of Remembrance 
of Things Past, an undertaking comparable to the filming 
of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. The English dramatist Harold 
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Pinter was given the task of reworking the story, twice as 
long as War and Peace, into a 3'/i-hour movie script. After 
three months of immersing himself in the book, Pinter 
launched into his screenplay. He found that the novel was 
a succession of line and detailed visual images, that Proust's 
imagination was cinematic. 

Pinter followed the route of Proust pilgrims to the scenes 
in the novel, from the boulevard Haussmann to the Grand 
Hotel in Cabourg and decided that the Him should be made 
in France, entirely faithful to the turn-of-the-century set- 
ting and strictly adhering to Proust's story, with much of 
the dialogue in Proust’s own words. The film was originally 
planned for release in 1975, but mounting costs (the es- 
timate is now S6 million) have threatened that schedule, 
and two masterpieces — Pinter's script has been called the 
best ever written — are involved, making cost-cutting ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The very exactitude of Proust's descriptions sometimes 
has gotten in the way of filming scenes in the novel, and 
this is particularly true of the passages that summon up the 
moving story of Marcel's initiations into Albertine's sport- 
ing world. Glimpses of the little band of girls at the sea- 
shore present no problem. Lots of young athletic female 
bodies appear in the script as do scenes of the Jockey Club, 
but the relationship between the intellectuals and sports de- 
fies depiction. "Do you remember the scene which lakes 
place on a cliff top overlooking the sea?" Pinter asked when 
discussing the project recently. "There arc flowers, and a 
butterfly flitting among them. In the distance a steamboat 
chugs along in the water. As Marcel watches the boat the 
butterfly occasionally obliterates it from his vision. Proust 
depicts the scene with faultless imagery. I wanted to put it 
in the script. My director, Joe Losey, laughed. Can you 
imagine trying to explain to a steamboat captain — hired at 
an exorbitant day rate — that you want him to sail back and 
forth to and fro, trying to follow the course of a butterfly 
on a mountaintop 20 miles away?" So that scene did not 
make the movie script. 

Albertine vanishes from the story in The Guermantes Way , 
which occupies volumes five and six of Remembrance of 
Things Past, and so does sport. The next book. Cities of the 
Plain, is bitter and mordant, somber and ill-lit as an old Hol- 
lywood blue movie, and only a shade less explicit. A perva- 
sive theme is homosexuality. Proust's treatment of the sub- 
ject shocked some of the French literary community for he 
exposed cruelty, secrecy and blackmail under the brilliant 
surface of society. Even Albertine is tainted. Her reappear- 
ance brings back for a time something of the earlier liveliness 
and high spirits, but gradually one becomes aware she has 
changed. How much of this change is in Marcel's own active 
imagination, how much in her own character is left vague. 
The world of sport in which she still lives now seems almost 
as mysterious and as interwoven with deceit as the world of 
high society. Sport now means automobiles, yachts and fly- 
ing. Marcel's concern now is trying to give her what he thinks 
she wants. He begins using informants to keep track of her, 
and he quizzes Albertine about her actions when she is away 
from him, triumphant when he can trip her up in some con- 
tradiction and puzzled that she looks at him uncomprehcnd- 
ingly, with tormented eyes. 


He concludes that he can never really know her unless 
she becomes his prisoner. In the two volumes of The Cap- 
tive she is just that, not quite locked up in his home but 
always under surveillance, every moment of her days ac- 
counted for. a submissive and uncomplaining prisoner. 
Their life turns into a tormented alternation of love and 
indifference: he decides to marry her. and 10 pages later 
declares. "I was no longer in love with Albertine." This 
vacillation in his feelings toward Albertine has been grow- 
ing since Cities oj the Plain. At one moment he wonders at 
the profound emotion that has overwhelmed him — "My 
love for Albertine" and at the next he reflects, "Every 
day she seemed to me less attractive." When he decides. 
"The idea of marrying Albertineappeared to me to be mad- 
ness." he soon has a second thought: "I am quite clear 
about it now in my own mind ... it is absolutely nec- 
essary that I marry Albertine.” She tells him that he has 
changed her: "I am appalled when I think of how ig- 
norant I should be if it were not for you." But as he watch- 
es her, seeing the shapely legs now pumping his player 
piano instead of her bicycle pedals or the shoulders that 
he once saw bowed under her golf bag now leaning against 
his bookcase, he is not altogether pleased with her trans- 
formation. What a relief it would be if, when she goes 
riding, she simply rode off on her horse and never re- 
turned! At the end of the book he decides to break with 
her, but while he is composing in his mind the well-cho- 
sen words to tell her. he finds that she has run away. The 
volume that follows is The Sweet Cheat Gone — an odd 
English translation of Albertine Disparnc since Albertine, 
whatever else she has become, is not a cheat and she is 
sweet only once in a while. As Marcel sets out in anguish 
to bring her back, she is killed when her horse throws her 
against a tree. 

Sport as such enthralled Marcel Proust for only a short 
part of his life, and sport occupied only small parts of the 
panorama of Remembrance of Things Past but they were 
the happiest, richest, most interesting parts. Proust came 
out of the long years of laboring over his book into a so- 
ciety that had been changed beyond recognition. Swann's 
Way was not published until 1913. when he was well along 
with the rest of the story, but publishing was suspended 
during World War I, so the next two volumes did not ap- 
pear until 1918. Proust still saw a few people in society, but 
many of his old acquaintances had been killed in the war. 
A sportsman who remained one of his few close friends 
was Armand, Due de Guiche. His ancestors had been at 
Versailles in the court of Louis XIV, and the whole fam- 
ily was involved with horsebreeding and racing. The Mar- 
quise de Clermont-Tonnerre. who became the historian of 
the horsey set, was his half sister. But even the horsemen 
had changed. Guiche was a polo player of reputation, but 
his main interest was the study of optics, and he became an 
authority on aerodynamics when flying developed into a 
science. He married Elaine, the daughter of the Comtesse 
de Greft'uhle, who had been a I2-year-old when Proust first 
knew her mother. Proust maintained his friendship with the 
duke till his death. He was a welcome guest at the Guiche 
family chateau at Mortefontaine despite the embarrassing 
occasion some years before when he had arrived in white 
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continued 


tic and tails to find everybody else in tweeds, going fishing. 
The Jockey Club continued to exist, but its character 
changed. The membership list now included two dozen 
Americans, headed by General John J. Pershing, and the 
clubhouse was soon moved to a secluded, inconspicuous 
location on the rue Rabelais. Nothing of the swagger of the 
Jockey Club's great days survived the war: its tone became 
grave, sedate, dignified, so much so that, to people who did 
not know' its history, the description in Remembrance of 
Things Past was incomprehensible. 

Swann's H en brought Proust some recognition among 
critics, but Within a Budding Grove was both a popular suc- 
cess and a literary triumph when it appeared. By this lime 
Proust was too ill and loo hard at work on the final vol- 
umes to do much more than refuse invitations from increas- 
ingly eminent admirers. Among these were Lnglish sports- 
men like CharlesSpencer-C hurchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
who invited him to Blenheim Palace. Proust did attend a 
dinner for Lord Derby, but there was an air of unreality to 
such meetings: the real people were the characters in his 
novel. And by this time the labor of working on several 
volumes simultaneously had taxed his strength. The delay 
caused by the war required him to publish three books in a 
year. He was at once correcting the proofs of The Gner- 
mantes Way , making the final revisions of Cities of the Plain. 
and trying to write The Captive and The Sweet Cheat Gone. 


His Lnglish translator. Charles K. Scott-MoncriefF, insert- 
ed a fatuous verse at the beginning of the published volume 
of Swann's Way. complaining about the tedium of trans- 
lating the book: 

"Whose pages' dull, laborious woof 

Covers a warp of working-times. . . ." 

Proust was understandably annoyed since woof and warp 
scarcely did justice to his labors and it seemed inappro- 
priate for a translator to announce at the outset that he 
found the work dull. Proust was now so weak that he would 
fall if he were not careful just getting around his manuscript - 
littered room. He look Veronal so he could sleep and then 
Adrenalin to counteract the Veronal. In May 1922, when 
the first volume of Cities of the Plain was published, he 
accidentally took the Adrenalin undiluted, which wrecked 
what little of his health remained. He somehow continued 
to work for nearly six months and died on Nov. 18, 1922, 
his final volume. Time Regained, not quite finished. 

Whatever motives inspired the amazing creative strength 
of his last years, the memory of a happier time among the 
little band of girls from the world of sport was surely one 
among them. Maybe someday researchers will turn up a 
Proust golf score, but for now it is enough that the little 
time he spent as a wistful outsider looking in at the sport- 
ing world meant more to him than anything except the 
pleasure of writing about it. end 
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Man cannot live by clothes alone! 1 
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Pierre Cardin s Personal Fragrance Collection For Men Pans. New York 
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New from Time-Life Video: a communications course 
no profit conscious company can afford to pass up. 


Executive talk: the better it is, 
the better your business. 



Many an executive who thinks clearly and 
imaginatively on paper tends to be less successful 
when communicating these ideas to an audience. 

The price your company pays? Dead-end meet- 
ings. Ambiguous presentations. Perhaps a critical 
corporate speech that wanders off the mark. 

It all adds up to bad talk. And bad business. 
Because bad talk wastes time. Costs money. And 
reflects no credit on anybody. 

Happily, help is here from Time-Life Video. 
We've just created and completed a delightful-to- 
take executive course designed to change bad talk 
into friendly persuasion. 

The complete course is entitled “Communicat- 
ing Successfully”— and consists of three multi- 
media lessons that combine your choice of video 
tapes or films, coordinated exercise books, and 
both prerecorded and blank audio cassettes. 

All three video tapes (16mm film if you 


prefer) feature Robert Morse, the noted stage and 
screen star, and they are among the brightest, 
most entertaining, and most helpful "how to" train- 
ing aids ever conceived. The course was designed 
by a select group of behavioral scientists and allied 
experts... and offers any executive clear and 
attainable guidelines for making a better speech, 
giving a stronger presentation, and leading a 
meeting that gets somewhere. 

Here, at last, is the definitive communica- 
tions course from the definitive communicators: 
Time-Life. For more detailed information about it, 
write to us on your company letterhead. Better 
yet, talk to us via a collect call. 


AMUlTI-MtDIA SERVICE 


Time & Life Building. 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 10020 
(212) 556-4554 
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OF TIME-LIFE FIIMS, INC 
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Tanqueray 


'“Nil roofWJ 


Sported 


C I A L DRV 


PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER -RAY" OISTILIED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD . N Y 
PRICES MAY VARY ACCORDING TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXES. 
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Christmas ornaments, $7.00 tta*fcox 

Elegant, tasteful and in the traditional 
holiday colours. 

Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience, 
imported from England. 



I lf you're jusf getting into serious high fidelity sound systems, you could 
• use a friend, (The salesmen in the stores sound like electronics 
engineers, and everything sounds expensive.) 

Get yourself a JBL dealer. 

He’s probably one of the nicest know-it-alls you’ll ever meet. 


2 Century 100. We stole it from ourselves. We took our professional studio 
• monitor and made it look as beautiful as it sounds. That was three years 
ago. Today this loudspeaker is the most successful speaker we’ve ever made. 
$273. 

5 ) Don’t let the quiet good looks fool you. Aquarius 4 started a revolution. 

• It’s a different sound, an everywhere sound. If you're even thinking about 
four-channel sound, start here. $186. 


/m James B. Lansing Sound, Inc./Hiqh fidelity loudspeakers from $129 to 
"■• $2,700/3249 Casitas Avenue, Los Angeles 90039. 

For more than a generation those who make J8L loudspeakers and those 
who own them have been involved in an intricate game: 

TheCraftsman and the Collector. 

There are always two players, and the rules never change: 

The craftsman must create something more beautiful than it needs to be, 
and the collector must catch him at it. 

6 JBL's 88 Plus. It’s simply a great two-way bookshelf system. (Superb, heavy 
• bass. Clean, transparent highs.) But — for those of you who can't or won't 
leave well enough alone— the 88 Plus is designed for conversion to a 
three-way system whenever you find fifteen minutes, sixty-nine bucks and 
a screwdriver. $213. 


t Some of us think Decade is the best two-way sound system we've ever 
made, so— if you're not troubled by the fact that it’s also the lowest 
priced system we make— listen to Decade. $129. 

8 Chances are that the next sound you hear— rock, Bach or Bacharach — 

• was recorded, mixed down and mastered using a speaker like this. Come 
hear why. L200 Studio Master. $597. 

9 1 Did you know that top professional recording studios like Warner Brothers 
• and Capitol and Elektra and MGM use JBL to hear the music they make 
for you? It’s true. 

II I ^ y° u re one of those bass-hungry souls, indulge yourself. Listen to 
■ JBL's Flair 45. (Stand back, folks. That’s a fifteen inch woofer in there!) 
Flair 45: the sound that’s larger than life. $426. 



The Trap? The Draw? The Screen? The Bomb? 


You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
They've been playing you tough for three quarters— using 
their standard 4-3-4, but mixing in short-yardage 6-1-4 
and spread defenses just to keep you honest. 

You trail 17-16, but have a drive going . . . down to their 
44. It's 3rd and 8, with two minutes to go in the game. A 
field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from out- 
side the 40. What's the call? A trap up the middle for 
better field position? Run the end? Flip a medium pass? 
What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you for 
a big loss. (Goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
would go. Or is now the time to gamble everything. ..and 
throw The Bomb? 

Get hold of PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro 
Football Game— set up the situation— and find out! 

You are the Quarterback! 

This is just one of the thousands of real-life game 
situations you can face in PAYDIRT! In our game you 
call all the shots— on offense and defense. Your ability to 
get the most out of your team— with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense and "the breaks "—will determine whether 
you win or lose. 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy... and super-realistically! Why? Because 

i COUPON 1 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Box 619 • Radio City Station, New York, N Y. 10020 I 

I Send me the following Sports Illustrated Game(s): 

PAYDIRT!, The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9.95 I 
each (plus 50c postage and handling). 

. _SI College Football Game(s) @ $9.95 each (plus 50C . 

| postage and handling). | 

I SI Football Special(s): the complete PAYDIRT! plus | 
■ the complete SI College Football Game— a $20.90 value— ■ 
I for only Si 7.50 postpaid. I save $3.40. 

I My check or money order for is enclosed. | 


address 


city state zip 

IPlease allow 3-4 weeks (or delivery) SI1217B 


we work at it! Each year we "scout" the 26 pro teams by 
analyzing the play-by-play records of every game played 
during the previous season. From these we determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses— on offense, de- 
fense and special teams. We then convert all this infor- 
mation into simple Play/ Action charts that put you right 
down on the playing field ... as quarterback of your 
favorite pro teams! 

Here's your chance to feel the crunch of the Minnesota 
blitz.. .the thrill of completing The Bomb for a game- 
breaking TD against the swarming Miami defense... the 
power of the Washington ground attack! 

PAYDIRT! includes: a big playing field, scoreboard, 
26 Play/ Action charts, Scouting Reports on each team, 
5 special game dice and a Playbook edited by Weeb 
Ewbank, all-time great coach of the New York Jets and 
Baltimore Colts. 

Order yours today! 

See if you have what it takes to be a pro quarterback. 
Order PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro Football 
Game today! Just fill out and mail the coupon below— 
along with your check or money order for $9.95, plus 500 
postage and handling— to: Sports Illustrated Games, 
Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FANS! QUARTERBACK THESE 32 SUPER TEAMS! 


Alabama '66 Michigan '6S 

Arkansas '69 Mlc 

Army '66 
Dartmouth '70 Mississippi '61 

Florida '69 Missouri '69 

Georgia '68 Navy '63 

Georgia Tech '66 Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 Syracuse '66 
~ e '66 Tennessee 70 
Texas '69 
UCLA '65 
USC '67 
Washington '60 
Wisconsin '62 
Yale '68 


The new Sports Illustrated College Football Game lets you share In 
the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of College Football USA 
—as you coach and quarterback the top college squads ol recent 
years It uses the same realistic Play/Action system we created 
tor SI Pro Football 
. . demands the 

football savvy . . . 
and is every 
bit as exciting! 

Try It. 


BUY BOTH GAMES... AND SAVE $3.40! 

(See our Special Oiler on the coupon) 
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REMY MARTIN V.SO.P. FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. ABOUT $14. 


MARTIN 


A COGNAC SO RARE 
THAT ONLY THOSE 
WHO HAVE TASTED LIFE 
CAN APPRECIATE 
ITS GREATNESS. 


s.a 


.80 Proof. Ronfield Importers, Ltd., N.Y. 





The ambitious lawyer and the 
devout churchman. 

The brinksman and the moralist. 



An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY publishers 


With 41 photographs, index and notes, 
$15.00 at all bookstores 


THE 
DEVIL 

AND \J0HN 

FOSTER 
DULLES 

by Townsend Hoopes 

Author of "The Limits of Intervention” 

"I find Townsend Hoopes’ book so interesting 
that I cannot put it down. He's done a magnificent jot 
and for the first time I feel that someone has begun to 
come to grips with the phenomena of John Foster Dulles." 

—Harrison E. Salisbury 

"Townsend Hoopes’ book gives an absorbing 
description of the man I knew as a forceful Wall Street 
lawyer and later as an uncompromising, religious anti- 
communist dominating our foreign policy ... A fasci- 
nating and penetrating account of the Dulles/ 

Eisenhower years."— W. Averell Harriman 

In the "first full-scale study of the last really powerful 
pre-Kissinger Secretary of State" ( New York Magazine). 

Townsend Hoopes offers a lively account of both the 
human and the historical side of John Foster Dulles. 

Drawing on a wide range of sources, Hoopes casts 
revealing new light on the men and events that 
shaped the diplomacy of the Eisenhower era, and, 
ultimately determined the course of modern history. 
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SURPRISE YOUR WIFE WITH 


ALAS VEGAS VACATION. 


Santa’s workshop in Las Vegas is loaded with 
goodies for naughty girls and boys. Stay out late, 
sleep ’til noon, sip some of the old bubbly and play 
hookey from the office. Act today. This offer good 
only until you make your New Year’s resolutions. 
See your travel agent for sleigh reservations and 
deluxe accommodations. 


A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 



We're from 
Harrison and Halsted. 



It was a tough neighborhood in 
1889. But Jane Addams wanted to be 
where the people were. So that's 
where she founded Hull House. A 
place where you could go when you 
needed help. Or wanted to help. 

Today, Hull House lives in twenty 
Chicago neighborhoods, including 
Woodlawn, Uptown, LeClaire Courts, 
and North Halsted Street. And it still 
works the same way. Neighbors 


helping neighbors. To find a job, 
learn a new language, organize a 
group, resolve a family problem, or 
just plain feel useful. 

If you think that's the way things 
should work, Hull House can always 
use some more help . . . neighbor. 

The 20 Houses of Hull House. 
Neighbors helping neighbors. 

HULL HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 3179 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 60657 
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Who made the difference 
between oil that’s waiting, 
and oil that’s ready and waiting? 



The North Sea. Treacherous. 
And violent. Beneath it, 
millions of barrels of crude 
oil — desperately needed to 
help solve the world shortage. 
Finding it was one thing. But 
getting it out is another. 
Frequent storms churn the 
North Sea and make it 
impossible for tankers to load. 
So the oil must wait. 


Ekofisk One. A million 
barrel oil storage tank that 
enables production to 
continue in any weather. From 
the bottom of the North Sea, 
it reaches 36 stories — 1 30 feet 
above the water. 

Ekofisk One is built to 
withstand any storm. And it 
can store all the oil produced 
until the weather lifts and 
tankers can load safely. 

Who was instrumental in 
the development of this 
million barrel marvel? The 
same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company : 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 


The Performance 
Company 





If you hurry, you can still give a year of Sports Illustrated to the sports lovers on your 
Christmas list. 

Just pick up your phone right now and dial the number above. The call is toll-free from 
any place in the continental United States? 

Just as soon as we hear from you, we'll airmail hand- 
some Sports Illustrated gift announcements to the 
V people whose names you give us. 

And then we'll rush your gift subscriptions along, 
so your friends can start enjoying Sports 
Illustrated right after New Years. 

J.yg r ■p Best of all, Sports Illustrated is a lot more than 

just an easy solution to your last-minute shopping 
problems. It's really the ideal gift for everybody 
1 ' who gets a kick out of sports. Any sports. 

' And it’s one Christmas present that will keep 

pleasing and surprising your friends week 
after week . . . season after season . . . 
for a full year. Only $12 the first gift, 
$10 for all others. 

k _ So why not get on the phone right 

now, and give us a ring. „ 

1 ^ g Hf > | (Or, if you prefer, send us ^ 

M ' J ' the attached airmail card ~- 

m today). * 

V / , into action. j'’ 

’In Illinois, call 8OO-972-03OS J— 

> SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR CHRISTMAS 

Time & Life Building Chicago Illinois 6061 1 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Dec. 3-9 


PRO BASKETBALL NBA Milwaukee Coach Larry 
Costello, having nothing else to ponder (his Bucks 
at 24-4 enjoy the best record in cither pro league), 
wondered aloud about modern players' lack of en- 
thusiasm and diivc: "Now you don't have every 
body busting their tails anymore. They figure they 
can catch on with some other club.” The Bucks 
Bobby Dandridgc need not worry about catching 
on with another club, especially after leading Mil- 
waukee to wins over Houston. Portland and I’hij* 
iidelphia with 28-. 25- and 14-point games. Chi- 
cago, the original "we try harder” gang, kept pace 
with the Bucks in the Midwest with lour wins as 
Norm Van Lier, Jerry Sloan, Bob Love and Chet 
Walker took turns being Buil-ish. In the Atlantic 
Division New York moved to within 5'/z games ol 
Boston (2-11 w ith a 1 17-100 rout of Atlanta as Hen- 
ry Bibby scored a pro-high 22 points. The Celtics, 
meanw hile, aw-ay from the friendly confines ol Bos- 
ton Garden, lost to Chicago 1 12-95. In the Central 
race. Capital <l-2l held a slim lead over Atlanta, 
which lost three of three despite the heavy scoring 
of Pete Marasich (81 points) and Lou Hudson 1 76). 
In the Pacific. Golden Stale bumped u(l Los An- 
geles 135-1 1 1 to climb into first place (page -’6). 
ABA: The hottest team in cither league, the New 
York Nets, have singed the opposition for 14 wins 
in their last 16 games and closed to within decimal 
points of second-place Kentucky with a 102-®' 
thrashing of the oncc-mighty Colonels Julius Li- 
ving led the Nets' surge with performances such as 
that against Memphis on Friday, when the Doctor 
had 29 points, eight rebounds, three steals, stv as- 
sists and four blocked shots. Rookie Larry Kcnon 
(78 poults in four gamesi filled a heady supporting 
role. Carolina was a 121-103 victim of Ness York 
but recovered to beat Virginia and Memphis and 
hold a 3'/i-gamc lead over sagging Kentucky (0-2) 
and New York In the Western Division, Utah 
(2-1) whipped Denver (1-2) 121 III and reclaimed 
first place as Zelmo Beats scored 30 points and 
grabbed 1 1 rebounds Indiana won three of four and 
remained only percentage points behind Utah. 


After the dust had settled from 
direct confrontations for divisional supremacy and 
plavoff possibilities, only two things were certain: 
Buffalo's O. J. Simpson was the week’s best runner 
(after one more Sunday lie could become history s 
best, loo) and St. Louis' Jim Hakkcn svas the week s 
lies! kicker. BUFFALO stampeded NEW ENG- 
LAND 37- 1 3 us O.J led the land rush with 2 19 yards 
in 22 carries, a prodigious feat even more remark- 
able in fight of the fact he had only 43 yards at the 
end of the first half. With a game left, O.J. is now 
only 60 yards shy of Jim Brown's alltime single-sea- 
son rushing record, ST. LOUIS kicked A f LAST A 
32-10. possibly out of a playoff spot, as ihat man 
Bukkcn booted six field goals and two PAT s to be- 
come the fifth player in NFL history tocompilc 1 ,000 
career points. Elsewhere among the playolf hope- 
fuls. CINCINNATI met and conquered the 
Cl EVELAND )inx 34-17; OAKLAND rushed 
KANSAS CITY right out ol the Coliseum 37 7; and 
DALLAS stomped WASHINGTON 27 7. putting 
to rest all that speculation on point spreads {page 
V). And out in San Diego. DENVER'S sore-armed 
old quarterback. Charley Johnson, threw two touch- 
dnw n passes 10 lead the Broncos to a 42 28 rool of 
SAN DIEGO and keep their chances flickering 
PITTSBURGH remained in a first-place tic with 
Cincinnati in the AEC Central hy blasting hapless 
HOUSTON 33-7 on two touchdown passes bs Tcr- 
r v Bradshaw and four Roy Gerela field goals BAL- 
TIMORE shocked MIAMI In 3 in a game dial saw 
| s dell Mitchell vun 35 times lor 104 yards, includ- 
ing seven straight plays before Marly Domrcs hit 
Tom Mnchcll from two sards out for the final touch- 
down in the third quarter. NEW ORLEANS edged 
SAN LRANCTSCO I6-I0as Archie Manning found 
Jubilee Dunbar on a 37-yard scoring play and Bill 
McClard kicked ihree field goals. MINNESOTA, 
indignant at two defeats in three games, destroyed 
GREEN BAY 31-7 as Fran Tarkenton threw twice 
for scores and Bobbv Bryunt intercepted three Pack- 
er aerials. DETROIT clawed CHICAGO 4(U7 for 
second place behind tbc Vikings PHILADELPHIA 
squeezed by the Namath-less NEW YORK JETS 
’4 2.3 when John Outlaw returned an interception 
4S yards for a touchdow n. Roman Gabriel complet- 
ed "| 4 of 25 passes for 214 yards and two TDs 

HOCKEY NHL To prove that some things never 
change: Phil Esposilo and Bobby Orr were again 
the keys as Boston (2-0) remained atop the Lasi. 
i spo scored his 25th goal of the year and assisted 
twice and Orr matched him with a goal and an as- 
sist in the Bruins' 5-3 whipping of the Ness York 
Islanders. And when the Bruins took Buffalo 5-2 lo 


slay unbeaten in 1 1 games. Esposito accounted for 
one goal and one assist and Orr added another goal 
Montreal beat Atlanta .3-1 and the Islanders twice, 
powered by its own dynamic duo, Frank Mahos- 
lich (one goal, three assists) and Jacques l.cmairc 
(three goals). New York's rapid-lire shooting ma- 
chine. the Rangers (54 goals in their last 1 1 games), 
ran into Buffalo's "New Connection” line of Gerry 
Meehan (one goal and two assists I. R'sk Dudley 
(Ihree goals, one assist I and Jim Lorenlz (two goals 
and four assists) and lost 8 4, but the Rangers re- 
mained in third ahead of Toronto (l-l I and Buffalo 
<2-ll Philadelphia continued to lead the West in 
brawn and points with a three-point advantage over 
Chicago. Philly beat California 5 I in a brawling 
contest that saw the -Seals' Barry Cummins hit Liv- 
er Captain Bobby Clarke on the head with his slick 
Clarke required 20 stitches but returned in Phtlly's 
3-1 win over Toronto six days later- 


W HA Minnesota's sersion of the Walton Gang 
Center Mike and younget brother Rob lilted the 
l ighting Saints into second place, five points behind 
Western leader Edmonton. Mike, who brought a 
winning habit with him from the NHL Boston Bru- 
ins. registered his second hat trick of the season as 
Minnesota beat Los Angeles 9 2 Rob. ihc Western 
League's leading scorer last year, had one goal and 

two assist . in ilia; game I lien Mil.- 

all of Minnesota's scoring in a 3-1 win <’ vi:r v - m ; 
couver with one goal and two assists, Mike added 
another goal and an assist in the 4 I decision over 
Quebec for the Saints' l()th win in 13 games Else- 
where in the West. Winnipeg shook off its doldrums 
and won three straight, including a .3-1 victory over 
league leader Edmonton, which finished the week 
2-2. In the East. Cleveland (2-1) edged in front ot 
Quebec and closed to within two points of lirst-place 
New England. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

DAVE KY NOSKI. .1 

sophomore goalie for 
ihc Middlebury <Vt.) 
College soccer team, 
registered nine shut- 
outs. including eight in 
a row, and allowed just 
one goal all year, ty- 
ing. a Ness England rec- 
ord. The Panthers fin- 
ished 10-0 for the 
regular season. 


ROD O'DONNELL 

coached his Caldwell 
High School cross- 
couniry learn to the 
Class A Ohio champi- 
onship. In three years 
O'Donnell has directed 
Caldwell to three sec- 
tional and three district 
titles and a 38-0 dual 
and triangular meet 




HORSE RACING LOREGO (S3. 20). ridden by lie- 
liodoro Gustincs, won (lie 29th running of Ihc S55.- 
500 Discovery Handicap by three-quarters of a 
length over My Gallant at Aqueduct 
Canadian Jockey SANDY HAWLEY. 24. brought 
Night Train Lane home first in the fifth race at Lau- 
rel for Isis 486th win of the year, breaking Willie 
Shoemaker's 20-ycar-old record of 485 wins in a 
season. 

rodeo -Dallas cowboy LARRY MAHAN collected 
S6.545 at the National hinals in Oklahoma City, giv- 
ing him an alllime high of S64.446 in earnings lor 
the year and an unprecedented sixth all-round cham- 
pionship (page 71). 

skiing MANSI HINTERSr.ER. of Austria, son of 
the I960 Squaw Valley slalom gold medalist, Ernst 
Hintcrscer. won Ihc men's giant slalom in the open- 
er of (lie World Cup racing season ai Val D'lserc 
over Italy's Helmut Schmalzl and Piero Ciros. 
CHRISTA ZCCHM LISTER of West Germany won 
her first major race, the women’s slalom. 

tennis II IF N AST ASE scored a 6-3. 7-5. 4-6. 6 3 
victory over Tom OKker to win the Grand Prix Mas- 
ters and SI5.000 in Boston (page 30)- 

TRACK & field FRANK SHORTER, the Olym- 
pic gold medalist, won (he Fukuoka (Japan l Inter- 
national marathon lor the third straight year. Short- 
er led all the was and finished in 2: 1 1 45 to capture 
his seventh career marathon, bettering the 1964 time 
of the late Abcbc Bikila of Ethiopia. 

mileposts AWARDED: The Heisman Trophy for 
‘‘the outstanding collegiate football player in the 
United States ' to Penn Stale Tailback JOHN C'AP- 
PELLETTI. by a margin of 533 points over Offen- 
sive Tackle John Hicks of Ohio State. Cappcllctti 
gained 1.522 yards in 1 1 games this season. 
DESTROYED; COUNT FLEET, the 1943 Triple 
Crown winner, at the age of 33. at Sloner Creek 
Farm. Ky.. leaving Secretariat as the only living wan- 
ner of Ihc Triple Crown. 

NAMED: As football coach by the University of 
Virginia. SONNY RANDI.T. 37. replacing Don 
Lawrence. Randle, the former All-Pro wide receiver 
for Ihc St Louis Cardinals, had a three-year record 
of 22-10 at East Carolina. 

NAMED FRANKLIN (Pepper) RODGERS, as 
head football coach al his alma mater. Georgia Tech, 
after a 19-12-1 record in three years at UCLA lie 
succeeds Bill Fulcher, who resigned earlier. 

DIED JIMMY CANNON. 63. syndicated sports 
columnist who was a protege of Damon Runyon, 
in New York City; after a long illness. 

DIED JAMES A. MULVEY, 74. a vice-president 
of the Brooklyn and Los Angeles Dodgers since 
1937; in Vero Beach, Fla. 


CREDITS 

Cove' by Fred Kaplon-Blec« Star; 7 —lone Stewort; 22, 
23 John locono 24. 25 Fred Koplon-Blacl S>n<. 
26 Fred Koplon-BlacF Stor 27 -Sheedy » long; 28, 
29 tell — B .-run 63 -David A. to,;,,-. UPI, 64 - 
tomes DroVc: 71 — lone Stcwott. 99 --Rudy Smuh- 
Omoho World Herold III. 



HILARY HILTON, 23, a 

part-lime actress from 
Pacific Palisades, won 
titles in the women’s 
and mixed doubles 
events in the California 
Slate Paddle Tennis 
Championships in San- 
ta Monica. Hilton also 
defeated Hobby Riggs 
in a promolional mon- 
ey match 8-3. 


JIM KELCH. a sopho- 
more at Churchill High 
in F.ugcnc. Ore., took 
five events and his sec- 
ond siraightoverall title 
in (he state prep gym- 
nastics meet. He won 
the long horse vault, 
floor exercise, side 
horse, horizontal bar 
and parallel bars and 
was second in the rings. 


CURTIS CRAIG, a se- 
nior tailback for Dav- 
enport (Iowa) Central 
High, led his warn to 
the Class 4A title with 
1 .785 yards rushing and 
32 touchdowns in I I 
games. In Central’s 
37 32 championship 
game win, Craig 
scored five TDs and a 
two-point conversion. 





matt iwersen. it se- 
nior al Creighton Prep 
in Omaha, won his 
third straight Nebras- 
ka high school tennis 
championship and led 
Creighton to its third 
state team champion- 
ship in a row. In three 
years Iwcrscn’s person- 
al match record is 44-2 
and Creighton is 30-0. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WHO'S IN FIRST? 

Sirs: 

Once again your magazine has displayed 
a fine sense of humor by ranking Alabama 
the No. I college football team in America 
CBania Takes Charge. Dec. 3 ). Alabama may 
be undefeated, but it certainly is not deserv- 
ing of the No. I spot. Its high-scoring of- 
fense has been potent only because it has 
faced some of the worst defenses in the coun- 
try. May Notre Dame have mercy on them. 

Larrv Lichtman 

Farmington. Mich. 

Sirs: 

The caption on the cover. “Alabama Is 
the Best for Now." should have read “Al- 
abama Is the Best Period." 

RONNIE Macksouij 

University, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Ohio State was the No. I team in the na- 
tion for most of the season, but not once 
did the Buckeyes appear on your cover. 
Alabama grabs the top spot for the first 
time this season and there they are. It’s 
typical. 

PaT StL'HLDREHER 

Columbus, Ohio 
Sirs: 

When I saw Alabama acclaimed as No. I 
on your Dec. 3 cover, I was immediately an- 
gered. But after reading the article. I see that 
Ray Kennedy was merely stating the facts 
of life in the polls. Deep down I am sure 
you all realize Oklahoma is the country's top 
college football team. 

Timothy J. Story 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

I suggest that you left unfinished your 
comparison of Oklahoma's joint opponents 
with bowl-bound teams (Scorecard, Dec. 3). 
Both Oklahoma and Alabama played Mi- 
ami of Florida. Alabama defeated the Hur- 
ricanes 43 13, while Oklahoma barely es- 
caped with a 24-20 victory. Applying your 
rationale, the Tide would roll over Oklaho- 
ma by 26 points. Perverse bowl victorv, 
indeed! 

Frank SeMMts 

University, Ala. 

FUEL FOR THOUGHT 

Sirs: 

William Johnson's article No Fueling, the 
Crisis Is Here (Dec. 3) was extremely in- 
teresting and thought-provoking. As are 
many things, sports seem to be headed for 
drastic change due to the so-called energy 
crisis. One game that appears in immediate 


danger is professional baseball. I believe that 
the curtailment of night games may kill the 
sport as a spectator attraction. I'm sure that 
all sports enthusiasts will be sorry to sec 
this happen. 

Paul J. Houk 

Rochester, N Y. 

Sirs: 

Between the current energy crisis and base- 
ball's decline in excitement and attendance, 
it is time for the powers that be to realign 
the divisions to include such groupings as: 

(1 ) Boston, Montreal, the Mets, the Yan- 
kees. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia: 

2) the Cubs, White Sox, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Milwaukee and Minnesota; 

3) Atlanta, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Washington: and 

4 1 California, Houston, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, San Francisco and Texas. 

This would take advantage of regional ri- 
valries while cutting down on airline fuel 
consumption. 

Craic; M. Schwartz 
North White Plains, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Edgar Roscnbloom can't be serious about 
his solution for the energy crisis. Why turn 
on the lights when the Colts have the ball ’ 
Nothing ever happens then, anyway. 

Mark Korser 

Cheverly, Md. 

Sirs: 

In his otherw ise excellent review of the en- 
ergy shortage’s effect on sports William 
Johnson states, "Almost as soon as the first 
whispers of fuel shortage reached their ears, 
five major U.S. [auto] racing associations 
banded together. . . . Late last week this 
group, by this lime known as the Automo- 
bile Competition Committee of the U.S., 
came up with. . . .” 

Let it be known that ACCUS is not a hast- 
ily organized group but America's arm of 
the International Automobile Federation 
that has been in existence since 1957. Its 
primary function has been to be the liaison 
between the FIA in Paris and the American 
member clubs in ACCUS (NASCAR, 
USAC, SCCA, NHRA and IMSA). What 
was formed was the National Motorsports 
Committee under the aegis of ACCUS. 

Flowcver, whether or not Mr. Johnson is 
less than familiar with auto racing, he ob- 
viously has done his homework on the fuel 
crisis. I hope we will see more of his reports 
as the situation develops. 

Robert K. Entrikln Jk. 
Motorsport writer 
The Satina Journal 

Salina, Kans. 


FANNING THE FLAMES 

Sirs: 

I especially enjoyed your Dec. 3 issue. The 
articles on the energy crisis and the Atlanta 
Flames ( Trouble in Paradise hut Not Very 
Much) caught my attention in particular, 
since I am a Flames season ticket- holder who 
makes a 210-mile round trip for every home 
game. Cliff Fletcher and the Boomer deserve 
every bit of the credit given them for put- 
ting together such a fine hockey team. With 
the scoring punch added this year by Tom 
Lysiak and Chuck Arnason, the Flames 
should make the playoffs. Lest I be accused 
of being extravagant with the nation's short 
supply of gasoline, I should point out that 
my Opel makes the trip on less than eight 
gallons, and I plan to spend those weekends 
on which there are Friday and Sunday games 

Kendall Barcklly 
Lieut., USAF 

Robins AFB, Ga. 

HIGH-WATER MARK 

Sirs: 

I was pleased to sec your article on surf- 
ing I A Radical Chairman of the Boards , Dec. 
3), and I hope you will devote more cov- 
erage lo one of the world's most popular 
sports. Surfing went through an intense pe- 
riod of growth and hysteria in this country 
in the early 1960s, saw a sweeping revolu- 
tion in board design and wave-riding con- 
cepts in the late 1960s and has emerged in 
the 1970s as a legitimate amateur and pro- 
fessional sport. 

Worldwide surfing is growing at a star- 
tling rate. Europeans, Africans and South 
Americans have become very involved, to 
the point where a true international surfing 
community is now developing. 

Jim Poris 

Laconia, N .H. 

OUT OF THE CORNFIELDS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent article 
about Indianapolis ( A Hot Time in the Bold 
Town. Dec. 3). I totally agree with your 
conclusion that Indy is ready for major 
league spoi ls of all kinds. I moved to Great- 
er Indianapolis in 1967 after residing in St. 
Louis. Minneapolis and Cincinnati (all pre- 
sumably major league cities), and it occurs 
to me that Indianapolis fans have already 
accomphshcd what none of the above could 
We have profitably supported a major league 
basketball franchise. Remember the St. Lou- 
is Hawks. Minneapolis Lakers and Cincin- 
nati Royals? 

Bring on the NFL! We're ready. 

Robiri F. May 

Carmel, Ind. 

continued 
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Every man wants BlackVelvet in his stocking. 

Give the smooth, imported whisky from Canada. 

And for the holidays, give Black Velvet in the attractive drums. 

Every man wants Black Velvet. And every woman too. 





19TH HOLE continued 



Minolta lielps you capture 
the smiles of Christinas. 


Be ready for (hat one radiant smile. All you need is the holiday spirit and 
a camera that won't slow you down. A Minolta SR-T. 

This is a 35mm reflex you'll be comfortable with from the moment you 
pick it up. It lets you concentrate on the picture because the viewfinder 
shows all the information you need for focusing and correct exposure. 
You never have to look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, so 
you're ready to catch the photograph that could never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cam- 
eras accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses from "fisheye" 
wide angle lo super-telephofo. 

Christmas smiles come but once a year. Be ready for them with a 
Minolta SR-T. For more information, rM g T — l . , 

see your photo dealer or write Minolta 

Corporation, 200 Park Avenue South, j* bf .'7a y f 

New York, N Y. 10003. In Canada: l l >. 1 • |H 

Anglopholo Ltd , P.O. I — * v V* “ 

Minolta SR-T 102 Minolta SR-T 101 


When identified by a factory-sealed " M " lag, Minolta 35mm reflex cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corp. against defects in workmanship and materials tor two years from date of purchase, excluding' 
user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within thewer 
ranty period, postpaid, securely packaged, including $2.00 for mailing, handling and inptnnce 


Sirs: 

Give my compliments to Brock Yates. It’s 
about time somebody spoke up and said 
something good about Indianapolis. All we 
had been hearing was criticism about the 
Speedway. Now Mr. Yates has told it as it 
really is. 

Greg Wyciskalla 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Brock Yates on his 
well-written article. Indianapolis has indeed 
arrived as a big-time sports town. 

Being a native-born Hoosier living in the 
West, I have frequently encountered the 
“lighted cornfield rising out of the prairie 
like a collection of grain elevators with win- 
dows" attitude toward Indianapolis. Yet, 
after attending several sporting events in the 
Phoenix area, including NBA basketball, I 
can honestly say there is nothing to compare 
with the Pacers or the 500. 

Rod Davis 

Tempe, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

After reading A Hot Time in the Bold 
Town, I wonder why I ever left Indianapolis. 
It’s terrific. 

Mrs. W. R. Summers 

Winter Park, Fla. 

Sirs: 

As a transplanted Hoosier, I enjoyed your 
article. However, you neglected to mention 
that beginning in February Indianapolis will 
be hosting that most prestigious of all par- 
ticipant tournaments, the American Bowling 
Congress. May the scores be as high as the 
corn. 

Olen Stutzman 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

UNBUSTED BRONCOS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Joe Marshall on his ar- 
ticle on John Ralston and the Denver Bron- 
cos ( Here's How to Win Games and .... 
Dec. 3). It is refreshing to see Sports Illus- 
trated give Denver the recognition it so truly 
deserves. Denver fans have supported their 
team for 1 3 years now, and their patience is 
paying off. With Ralston at the helm, we can 
expect bigger and better things from the 
Broncos in the very near future. It is "inev- 
itable.” 

Jim Depatie 

Boulder, Colo. 

WRONG COWBOY 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the mention of one of the 
nation’s outstanding young rodeo perform- 
ers, Jim Crainer, in Faces in the Crowd 
(Nov. 19). However, the picture used was not 
of Crainer but another Sul Ross State Uni- 
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versity student. Lee Roy Miller Jr. of West- 
brook. Texas, who. like Jim. is a range- 
animal science major. 

Pllll W. bat NSW Rlil: K 
Sul Ross State University 

Alpine. Texas 

• Herewith Si's apologies is a picture of 
the real Jim Crainer.— HD. 



EMBARRASSING DECISION 

Sirs: 

So the Rose Bowl decision has been made 
and there is joy in Columbus, anger and 
frustration in Ann Arbor and the Big Ten 
has once again embarrassed itself in front of 
the whole country ( Bama Takes Charge, 
Dec. 3 ). Why is it that the Big Ten is the only 
organization this side of the Olympics in 
which the winner is decided by highly partial 
observers rather than among the contestants 
themselves. Michigan would be completely 
Justified in demanding to know what Ohio 
State had done to deserve the bowl bid more 
than the Wolverines. Hadn't they both 
roared through their schedule with relative 
ease to arrive undefeated for their gigantic- 
struggle in Michigan Stadium? Hadn't they 
both dominated national statistics? Just what 
was the criterion for the athletic directors' 
decision, anyway? 

Which brings up another question. How 
much longer are we going to permit these 
games that mean so much to so many, these 
games that cry for a decision, to end in a tic 
that pleases no one, offends everyone and de- 
cides nothing? Clearly, now is the time to 
abolish the tie and come up with some inno- 
vative thinking about how to proceed. I sug- 
gest overtime, sudden death, a tally of most 
or deepest penetrations — anything but kiss- 
ing your sister and calling it a day. 

Rom k i L. Dawson 

Albuquerque 

Sirs: 

A sudden-death playoff would be superior 
to the decision-making process by which 

continued 


this new palm-sized 
machine may be 
the greatest 
breakthrough 
in dictating 
equipment since 
the invention of 
magnetic tape 





only 

$ 99 — 


We don't have to sell you on the convenience 
or necessity nf dictating equipment. But, most 
so-called "portable " machines are often cum- || 
bersome. have bad reproduction, use non- 
standard tapes and arc limited in features and - 
performance. 

But Murac Micromatic is different and better. 

It is a complete breakthrough in design and 
engineering and has features and performance 
never before seen in any portable equipment. 

First, the Murac is light and small. It weighs 20 oz. and measures 5 v 2x3 l'2Xl I2"- It fils in 
your palm and you can comfortably carry it in your pocket or on your wrist. 

It has the clarity and fidelity that you'd expect in a fine concert recorder. This performance 
is assured by its built-in condenser microphone, wow/fluttcr of less than 0.3%, frequency 
response of 150 to 8,000 Hz., and dynamic speaker with 400 mW output. 

And here is the operational breakthrough that distinguishes the Murac : it is a one-button 
instrument. Yes. one button does it all-recording, playback, fast forward or rewind. Even 
to pause’ in recording or playback is done with a hold button and with just one finger. 
Naturally, the Murac Micromatic uses standard 1 or 2 hr. tape cassettes available anywhere. 
It's great for taping lectures and conferences. Its built-in 3-digit counter lets you locate any 
segment of the tape fast and accurately. 

With the Murac Micromatic you may use any standard cassette tape player for transcription. 
No need to tie up the machine itself or use specialized transcribing equipment. When 
traveling, just dictate and mail your tape. Naturally, if you prefer, you can use the Murac 
Micromatic itself for transcribing. 

This remarkable instrument is loaded with features. Here are some others: ■ Built-in 1C line 
amplifier for perfect recording ■ Easy-load pnp-up cassette door ■ Built-in battery strength 
meter ■ Built-in recording level guide. Input jack for remote control mike. Output jack for 
earphones or speaker ■ Adapter for playing through AC outlets HUses four standard batteries. 
The best surprise, perhaps, about the Murac Micromatic is the price: it's just S99.95. Com- 
pare this value with other recorders selling for S150 or more. 

Standard equipment for the Murac Micromatic is: ■ the AC adapter ■ earphone ■ set 
of four batteries ■ one blank cassette ■ vinyl carry case with lanyard. 

The Recording Accessory Kit contains: deluxe fitted carry case with hand/shoulder strap, 
remote microphone. 12V adapter for car use. six blank cassettes with index cards. 

The Transcribing Accessory Kit contains: foot pedal, twin ear set and telephone pick-up. 
Order the Murac Micromatic system in full confidence and add hours of efficiency to your 
every workday. We give you a two-week unquestioned return privilege and one-year guar- 
antee for parts and workmanship (we repair free, only charge for postage and insurance). 


Please send me: □ Standard Murac Micromatic $99.95 
□ Recording Accessory Kit S29.95 □ Transcribing Kit 

SI 1217 

S19.95 

□ My check for this amount (Calif, dcliv. add lax] plus S2 for post, and insur. is enclosed. 






hm/nnhillb 


IldVcI'lllllb 


584 Washington Street 

NOTE: If you have any of the above cards, please call toll free for super-speedy service 
(800) 227-0272. [In California call collect (415) 871-8645]. 


TODAY MORE 
MEN DO. 



CANOE, CANOE? 


MADE IN FRANCE BY DANA. 



it tastes 
expensive 

...and is. 


ki Makers 

** ©Mark 

whisky 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill 

fuels most /ZM* 
butane 
lighters 



quality butane 
that won’t clog. 



FOCUS ON THE FAMILY 


Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Star Hill Distilling Co., Loretto, Ky„ 
Ninety Proof- Fully Matured. 



The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 
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Ohio State was chosen for the 1974 Rose 
Bowl. As it is, the Big Ten-Pacific Eight Rose 
Bowl contract deprives excellent teams from 
both conferences of exciting contests with 
other football powers. Is an NCAA playoff 
starting with the 16 top teams early in De- 
cember really so hard to work out? 

Hamnfr Hannah HI, M.D. 
Kansas City, Kans. 

ARENAS WITH FANGS 

Sirs: 

I was thrilled that you chose to write about 
the "Snakcpil ' at North Texas State < Snake - 
bit in the Snakcpil , Nov. 26). My home in 
Denton, Texas was about 100 yards away. I 
played basketball there as a child. ! watched 
the Globetrotters do their thing. I've heard 
the local cowboys and the gentle professors 
rage. It was called the Men's Gym because 
no man of prominence would lend his name 
to it. The ladies wouldn't have it, so they 
got their own gym across campus. It is as 
bad as you say, and probably worse. Still, 
the Snakcpil was one of the joys of my life. 
Thanks for the memory. 

Kf.n Brown 

Fori Wayne, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Your reference to the original North Tex- 
as Snakcpil. now replaced by the Superpit, 
suggested that the term derived from the 
Hopi Indian rainmaking ceremony. The or- 
igin is actually a lot more apropos than that. 
Doctors in 19th century England reasoned 
that a sane person would be driven insane if 
thrown into a pit full of snakes, and there- 
fore an insane person could be shocked back 
to sanity in the same way. The Men's Gym 
at North Texas proved that the English med- 
ical men were not far wrong. Oklahoma City 
Coach Abe Lemons says, "You have to be 
nuts to be in this business," and a visit to 
basketball's snakepits has helped to convince 
more than one coach to retire to another line 
of work. 

Steve. Perkins 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

All l can say is Hiss! You omitted the King 
Cobra, The Palestra in Philadelphia. If 
you think its venom isn’t poisonous, just ask 
Al McGuire. 

Lawrence Devlin 

Phoenixvillc, Pa. 

A STEP FROM THE GHETTO 

Sirs: 

A major focus in Rick Telandcr's recent 
article on playground basketball ( They Al- 
ways Go Home Again, Nov. 12) was Brook- 
lyn’s Rodney Parker and his two finds: Aus- 
tin Peay's great soph. Fly Williams, and 
Anthony Harris. The prep school that Har- 
ris mentioned in the story was Glen Springs 
continued 
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It was January 9, 1972. The temperature was 
well below freezing. We parked five new cars 
in a clearing in Colorado. And left . 

their headlights on. 

Four of the cars had factory- 
fresh batteries. The fifth car (the 
second one from the left) had a 
factory-fresh DieHard. 

Three hours later, the only bat- 
tery with enough life left to start a 
car was the DieHard.* 


That's because the DieHard has extra power. 
To start your car when most batteries won’t. 
- — - — N Get the battery that lives up to 

its name. Get tile DieHard. 

Available only at Sears Tire 
and Auto Centers. A 

Or through the ^ n 

Sears, Roebuck l - ^ LM 

and Co. catalog. C*eaTS JT 


Three hours later, 
all the batteries were dead but the DieHard^ 


’Test certified by the United States Auto Club. 
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II you think 99<= for a fine Italian 
ballpoint pen sounds a little crazy, 
you are quite right But. as pro- 
motional manager for Haverhill's, 
I am expected to do some oddball 
things. Because my job is to make 
friends and new customers for 
Haverhill’s, and never mind the 
expense I think BIG DADDY will 
do just that. I found this pen on 
my last trip to Italy, and here is 
a picture of it. life-size a real 
; man's pen. It fits beautifully in 
I your hand and. of course, it writes 
i like a charm. The color is a very 
; special flaming orange. If you 
send for BIG DADDY. I’ll also mail 

t ' you our current Catalog, which is 
really quite a book Then. I'll 
? send you some very super mer- 
chandise offers every month or 
so. And, to put you in the mood, 
'll throw in a S2 Gift Certificate 
I that you can apply to your first 
purchase. So. in addition to BIG 
DADDY, the writing miracle from 
| sunny Italy, you'll be getting quite 
a package of other goodies, and 
all that for just 99' I figure that 
postage, handling and all that will 
cost me 65 e . but I m ready to take 
jj a licking on that too. and I'll cut 
it to just 39«. So. fill out the 
i coupon, send me your check for 
SI .38 (Si .44 for California deliv- 
eries) and I II send BIG DADDY 
| right out to you By the way. my 
g name is Paul Sandoval, and I 
really enjoy finding these spe- 
? cials and making new friends for 
if Haverhill's. 

’ OX, Paul. I'm tired of writing 
with a flimsy pen. Send me BIG 
DADDY from Italy. My check for 
St.38 (Si .44 for California deliver- 
ies] is enclosed. 



haverhills 


584 Washington, 
San Francisco 94in 


IT FOR 



Academy in upstate Watkins Glen. N.Y. In 
the past two years Glen Springs has graduat- 
ed all senior members of its basketball teams 
to college with full scholarships. Williams 
and Harris were among those 15 members. 

Rodney Parker sent many of those young 
men to Glen Springs. Once they arc here 
the academy staff works long, hard hours 
to prepare them both academically and 
socially for this country's Austin Pcays. 
Creightons, Arizona States. Eastern Mich- 
igans. University of Buffalos, Elmira Col- 
leges and others. The real direction for the 
youth begins at the academy, which caters 
to under-achievers from many different 
backgrounds. 

Mr. Tclanderand 1 know of the hundreds 
of young men in playgrounds such as "The 
Hole" who have real ability but never grad- 
uate from the large city schools, and thus 
never leave the ghetto. The rural atmosphere 
of the academy, plus individual attention to 
each student, provides a new forum for learn- 
ing. A real story goes on every day at Glen 
Springs. The story continues throughout the 
year. 

John A. Pulos 
A ssistant Headmaster 
Glen Springs Academy 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

UNEXPLOITED SPORT 

Sirs: 

You let the cat out of the bag ( The Great 
Ora land Getaway, Nov. 19). Now everyone 
will know that there is true joy and magnif- 
icent color in ski touring. Congratulations 
on a superb presentation. 

M. Mioiah Brady 

Oslo 

Sirs: 

I was anxiously awaiting your article on 
ski touring as a help in spreading the news 
of this sport. But you have done a dis- 
service to ski-touring enthusiasts, old and 
new. What your fashion pictorial demon- 
strated was exactly what we who love the 
sport are fighting commercialism. We left 
the Alpine ski arena for the solitude of the 
uncxploited woods, to get away, to expend 
our own energy and glide through the trees 
without chair lifts or expenses. You con- 
tradicted the principles of ski touring and 
showed the evils that have prostituted Al- 
pine skiing. This was the first exposure many 
readers have had to cross-country skiing 
and it is unfortunate that the independence 
and tranquillity of the sport took a back- 
scat to fashion. 

Charles Wagenmeim 

Chittenden, Vi. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Ln i Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Borrow up 
to $10,000 
within 
24 hours 

Whitney Harris Group members 
enjoy personal loans and lines of 
credit to $10,000. 24-hour service, 
tailored payment schedules with 
interest charged only on the 
unpaid balance, and full pre- 
payment privileges. To insure 
complete confidentiality, funds are 
transferred by personal check and 
no inquiries are made locally. To 
apply for membership, write or 
phone toll-free: 

G. W. Murphy 

690B First Security Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
PHONE: 800-453-5316 

Whilney 
Harris 
Financial 
Opporhinitins 
Group 
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and Telegraph Corporation 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and till in your new 
address below. Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the UniteU Slates. Canada, 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands are SI2 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in Ihe world 
$8 50 a year, all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: Q new Q renewal 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 7iF 


386 



The Men’s Lib Watch 

Is your wristwatch a time chauvinist? Does it demand 
too much of your time for the time it gives? With 
the boredom of winding it every day? And the 
drudgery of turning the hands through 24 hours, just 
to reset the date? (Maybe it doesn’t even tell you the 
date. Or the day.) < J'W£11, Bulova has a watch that will 
give you freedom, now A self-winding date and day 
watch. With an instant change feature that lets you 
adjust end-of-month dates with a pull and push of the 
stem, It’s water and shock resistant (to help free 
you from worrying about its health). And it has a time- 
tested Bulova movement (to help free you from worry- 
ing about its reliability). *11 The Instant Change Date 
and Day Automatic. In styles ranging from radical to 
conservative. At all fine jewelry and department stores. 
BULOVA. These days the right time isn’t enough. 

From left to right: #12620— #11002— #11633— # 12006 . These styles and others from $65. © Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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